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Worship, Study, Fellowship Characterize 
National Cathedral Association Meeting 


Chairmen and Delegates from Seventeen States Meet at Cathedral Close to Review and Plan 


Programs in Behalf of Washington Cathedral 


EAN SAYRE, assisted by Canon Robert George, 

was the celebrant at the service of Holy Com- 

munion held in Bethlehem Chapel as the opening 
act of the annual meeting of the National Cathedral 
Association. Forty-five regional chairmen and delegates 
from seventeen states and twenty-three regions, or dio- 
ceses, went to the Cathedral for the two-day sessions. 

Music for the service was provided by the Cathedral 
boys choir under the direction of Paul Callaway, or- 
ganist. Also adding to the significance of the occasion 
was the presence, by invitation, of about fifty young 
people, members of young people’s fellowships in two 
Episcopal and one Congregational church in western 
Massachusetts, who were visiting the Cathedral that day 
with their leaders. 

In his brief address Dean Sayre recalled that only a 
week before he had been in London’s ancient Southwark 
Cathedral, a landmark of the city for more than a thou- 
sand years, and a shrine known to countless generations 
of wayfarers who entered the capital city by passing over 
the Thames bridge which it guards. He said that on the 
occasion of his visit there, as guest preacher, he thought 
of Washington Cathedral and how it too extends a wel- 
come to visitors to a great capital city, and he expressed 
the hope that in Washington too, people who enter the 
Cathedral will discover faith, that God is here, lifting 
up high the lives of all those who come. 


The Dean invited all who wished to accompany him 
on short visits to the sculptor’s studio on the close and 
to view the two clerestory windows recently installed in 
the nave. Others made a more formal tour of the Cathe- 
dral or admired the spring beauty of the grounds and 
gardens until reassembling in the chapel for a medita- 
tion led by Bishop Dun. 

For half an hour the Bishop shared his thoughts on the 
eternity of God and His kingdom, stressing the impor- 
tance of the concept of God as eternal—a King and 
kingdom which are everlasting and majestic, yet at the 


same time a kingdom which is at hand, which is imme. 
diate and necessary to man. In conclusion the Bishop 
said, “I bid you to ask God that our lives may be shot 
through with a sense of the eternal.” 


Workshop Meeting 


Luncheon was served in Satterlee Hall at St. Albans 
parish church on the Cathedral close, and immediately 
thereafter the opening business session convened in the 
very attractive and comfortable lounge-meeting room in 
the hall. Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel presided and an- 
nounced that the meeting had been planned in an effort 
to provide for the chairmen some new material and ideas 
which would be helpful to them in their task of making 
Washington Cathedral not only known to, but the con- 
cern of, people of widely differing interests and localities. 
To do this, in what the planning committee hoped would 
be a vivid way, it had been decided to present six persons 
whose experience of and approaches to the Cathedral 
are entirely different and by having them report on their 
reactions to it, offer new insights to the N.C.A. leaders. 

First to be presented was the Rev. Robert George, 
canon pastor, whose work at the Cathedral brings him 
into relationship with many different people who come 
to Mr. St. Alban, sometimes as worshippers; sometimes 
seeking help and guidance; sometimes in physical need; 
sometimes just to offer to help, to be a part of the life 
of the Cathedral. Emphasizing the Cathedral’s position 
that it must never be in competition with the parish 


churches, Canon George told of how he can direct people ] 


who find at the Cathedral their first church experience 
in Washington, into the closer life of the parish church. 


The principal groups which may seek the Cathedral | 
are made up of transients. Most of these are the short- | 


term visitor to Washington, but many are persons who 
are living in the capital city for periods of a few years. 
For such persons and any others who come to the Cathe- 
dral, the Canon Pastor’s real service is simply being 
available. 
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The Cathedral’s impact upon the many hundreds 
of foreigners who visit or live in Washington was the 
theme of the second speaker, Radboud Beukenkamp, 
native of The Netherlands, but a resident of Washing- 
ton for several years. To him, his wife, and four chil- 
dren, the Cathedral has been a revelation of what living, 
creative Christianity can be today. He contrasted the 
sense of the past, of something long over with, which 
European cathedrals and many churches, give the visitor, 
to the sense of ongoing life which the visitor to Wash- 
ington Cathedral encounters. Speaking with a moving 
sincerity which his delightful humor made even more 
effective, Mr. Beukenkamp told something of the ten- 
sions existing in Holland between Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, and described his joy at finding in the Cathe- 
dral a Protestant faith which could be expressed in the 
beautiful forms and traditions of the ancient church. 
Here, he said, gothic architecture is alive; here music is 
being composed today; here the problems of the day are 
honestly faced and a Christian stand taken. In his opin- 
ion the Cathedral is a haven for foreigners here on gov- 
ernment business, many of whom do not wish to asso- 
ciate too closely with a parish or neighborhood church 
because they might be accused of showing favoritism or 
trying to give a false impression of the beliefs held in 
their own countries. 

“The Cathedral,” he said, “gives me the confidence 
that the United States is not just a country imitating 
ways of the old world. It is alive to today. Imagine a 
window given by organized labor, the C.I.O.-A.F.L. 
Such a thing would be impossible in Europe where 
unions, religion, politics—each must be compartmen- 
talized. This is what makes the Cathedral a living or- 
ganism. . . . The Cathedral should be a lighthouse for 
Protestantism. It should speak up, say this is what 
Christians must do—not just talk of good versus evil, 
but of atom bombs, refugees, all the problems of our 
time. Let us get together and build this thing, a living 
society, a living country, a living church.” 

Everyone who heard him speak immediately longed 
to have Mr. Beukenkamp speak in their areas, as his 
conviction and charm would assuredly win immediate 
new friends for the Cathedral. 

Mrs. G. Howland Chase, past president of All Hal- 
lows Guild, and Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, whose many 
interests in the Cathedral include the wonderful work 
she did towards making it possible for the Woodland 
Path plan to win the Founder’s Fund Award of the 
Garden Club of America, presented in turn some of the 
history of All Hallows Guild and the work this organiza- 
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tion does for the beautification of the Bishops Garden 
and the close. The thousands of persons who are garden 
lovers in this country may often first become Cathedral 
friends through interest in the concerns of this guild, 
and many new N.C.A. members have become so after 
first learning to love and work for the Cathedral’s 
gardens. 


Cathedral Music 


Dr. Leonard Ellinwood, for many years a member of 
the Cathedral choir and for the past several years a 
deacon in the Episcopal Church, spoke to the group on 
the Cathedral’s ministry of music, pointing out how 
strongly this facet of the Cathedral’s life appeals to 
many persons. He noted the steady growth of the mu- 
sical life on Mt. St. Alban, mentioning the boys choir, 
the training of organists and music teachers, the work of 
the choral societies, the musical programs of the students 
at the Cathedral schools. All of these, he said, are 
planned to be the very finest music humanly possible, 
for in the Cathedral only the best can be offered to the 
glory of God. 

The final speaker, Mrs. William Howard, is the 
chief aide in charge of the corps of devoted and trained 
women who meet Cathedral visitors and conduct them 
through the building. The most important characteris- 
tic of every Cathedral aide, Mrs. Howard said, is that 
she believes absolutely in the Cathedral, its meaning and 
purposes. These guides speak to nearly a quarter of a 
million visitors a year; many of them knowing more 
“about the Bible” than we do, but thousands knowing 
nothing. From all of these come questions which the 
aides must be prepared to answer, always bearing in 
mind that theirs is an educational job, and that what 
they say and how they appear to react to the Cathedral 
themselves, may become vitally important to the life of 
someone who might otherwise never have discovered the 
church. 

After a few questions and announcements the meeting 
adjourned for evensong. 

Dinner on Tuesday evening was a lovely party at the 
National Cathedral School for Girls where Mrs. Francis 
B. Sayre, assisted by her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Francis 
B. Sayre, Jr., and Miss Katharine Lee, headmistress, 
greeted the guests and assigned each to a student. Es- 
corted by the girls, the women were taken to the dining 
room and feasted on an excellent chicken and ice cream 
dinner. 


‘The Creation’ 
The Washington and Cathedral Choral Societies, 
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Paul Callaway, conductor, presented “The Creation,” 
Franz Joseph Haydn’s magnificent oratorio, in the 
Cathedral on Tuesday evening, with members of the 
National Symphony Orchestra and of the glee clubs of 
the Girls’ School and St. Albans School, participating. 
The Cathedral, esthetically and acoustically, is a perfect 
setting for the beauty of this great music, and the thou- 
sands of persons who crowded it listened with reverent 
yet excited attention to what the Washington critics 
agreed was an outstanding performance. 

David E. Finley, association president, presided at the 
business meeting Wednesday morning and called upon 
Dean Sayre to report to the delegates on the life of the 
Cathedral. Although he cited some statistics, including 
the fact that more than two million Christmas cards 
were sold in 1958; that in addition to 188,410 counted 
visitors to the Cathedral, there were 111,224 counted 
worshipers, the Dean stressed that behind these figures 
are persons. He told something of the day by day work 
and workers who make it possible for the Cathedral to 
reach these persons, mentioning the men of the ground 
crews who met a storm sewer emergency by working 
around the clock for three days last summer, and speak- 
ing of the years of service given by such men as John 
Bayless, head of personnel and business manager, and 
James Berkeley, the beloved verger who retired in Janu- 
ary, but who returns weekly to the Cathedral to operate 
the public address system on Sundays. 

The Dean then called attention to some of the work 
done on and in the Cathedral during the year, even 
though no fabric construction is under way. He spoke 
of the statue of George Washington, of the statue of 
the Prodigal Son, “a note long needed. The Cathedral 
speaks of the majesty and glory of God. This statue 
speaks of the Father’s forgiving mercy and closeness.” 
The new baptismal font in memory of the second bishop 
of Washington, the completion of two years of carving 
to create the south portal tympanum, the new marble 
flooring in some portions of the building, the altar rail 
at the War Memorial Shrine, the new clerestory windows 
in the nave—these were some of the things included 
in the Dean’s resume of additions to the furnishings of 
the Cathedral. 

Beyond these material things, Dean Sayre spoke of 
the Cathedral’s far-reaching ministry through the inter- 
ests and service of many persons associated with the 
Cathedral, noting Canon Wedel’s worldwide leadership, 
as well as Bishop Dun’s, his own work with the Detroit 
Industrial Mission and with the world problems of ref- 
ugees, the Oversea Mission Society and the Church So- 
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ciety for College Work, both with headquarters at Mt, 
St. Alban. He concluded by speaking briefly of the 


deans’ conference planned for early May. 


Treasurer’s Report 


The Cathedral treasurer reviewed the financial opera- 
tions of the past year, showing how integral a part the 
contributions made through the National Cathedral 
Association are in making possible the work of Wash. 
ington Cathedral. Out of a total budget of roughly 
$400,000 approximately one quarter is provided through 
N.C.A. memberships and gifts. Mr. Thoron mentioned 
several special gifts received during the year and ex. 
plained why it is uneconomical at this time to use any 
of this money for building. No major construction will 
be done, he said, until funds on hand warrant maximum 
economy in the addition of any part of the Cathedral. 
This proviso would not obtain for the proposed N.C.A. 
Bay, as the latter would actually be a carrying forward 
of the north aisle to match the south aisle and would 
not require extensive and expensive scaffoldings, nor the 
employment of a large number of workmen. In reply 
to a question Mr. Thoron explained that the next major 
building program would be the completion of the south 
transept. 

A report on the success of the needlepoint program, 
which has brought more than 500 pieces of needlepoint 
to adorn the Cathedral since it was started four years 
ago, was made by Mrs. Kevin Keegan. Mrs. Keegan 
announced that a handsome book is being prepared 
listing the names of all donors and designers, and work- 
ers. This will be the gift of Mrs. George A. Garrett, 
national chairman of the project from its inception until 
a few months ago. 

Mr. Finley then called for the annual reports of the 
chairmen present, and these were given until time to 
adjourn the meeting for luncheon. (See page 30). 


Afternoon Meeting 


The chairmen’s reports being concluded, Mr. Finley 
presented his annual report, which appears in full on 
page 6. 

Mrs. Alexander Zabriskie, executive secretary, made | 
several announcements, including the trustees’ decision | 
to hold the 1960 annual meeting May 9-13, which will 
mean that the annual membership drive can be held in | 
April next year and full returns be ready for the annual 
meeting. Other brief reports were given by Mrs. Ellis 
Veatch of the N.C.A. office, who is in charge of the 
handling of Cathedral slides and films, and by Mrs. 







































Frederick H. Thompson, editor of THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE. 

Mrs. A. S. Monroney announced that the board of 
trustees of the National Cathedral Association has 
unanimously voted to create the position of honorary 
chairman in order to recognize Mr. Finley’s outstanding 
contribution to the National Cathedral Association and 
to continue indefinitely his active association with the 
organization. A standing vote of appreciation and ap- 
proval was immediately accorded this announcement. 

As chairman of the nominating committe, which also 
included Mrs. Chapman Rose and Mrs. Allan Forbes, 
Mrs. Monroney reported that the trustees have elected 
Rear Admiral Neill Phillips, U.S.N. (Retd.), as presi- 
dent of the association for a three year term. Admiral 
Phillips has been a resident of Washington since his 
voluntary retirement from active service in 1948. In 
addition to an investment counsel business, he is chair- 
man of the Committee of 100 of the Federal City, presi- 
dent of Historic Georgetown, Inc., vice president of the 
Georgetown Citizens’ Association. Following his intro- 
duction to the meeting he stated his desire to carry on 
the work as Mr. Finley had done and hoped to become 
increasingly of service to the association and hence to 
the Cathedral. 

Other elections announced were: trustee for a second 
year term, Mrs. Francis C. Hunter, Washington, D. C.,; 
Mrs. Charles E. Coates, Baton Rouge, La.; and Mrs. 
M. Cotton Kelley, Lake Forest, Ill. To a first term of 
three years on the board: Mrs. Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
of Washington, D. C., to replace Mrs. Paul Shorb who 
was ineligible for re-election. To a term of one year to 
fill the unexpired term of Mrs. W. S. Allen of Provi- 
dence, R. I., resigned regional chairman, Mrs. Frederick 
Wildman of Winsted, Conn. 

There being no further business, the meeting was ad- 
journed in good time for the delegates to enjoy a special 
sightseeing trip through the beautiful grounds of Dum- 
barton Oaks, where Mrs. Keegan and Mrs. David Stuart 
were hostesses, together with the expert horticulturists 
who escorted the group and answered all manner of 
questions about the plantings. 

The next event was tea at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Finley in Georgetown, where charming hosts, delicious 
tefreshments, and the lovely house and garden offered 
a most welcome hour of relaxation. 


The Bishop’s Dinner 


The annual Bishop’s Dinner was held at the Sulgrave 
Club on Wednesday evening, with hosts of the Cathe- 
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dral’s Washington friends on hand to welcome the-out- 
of-town delegates. Arrangements for the dinner were in 
charge of members of the Washington N.C.A. com- 
mittee, headed by Mrs. James Barnes and Mrs. W. 
Stuart Symington. 

Bishop Dun welcomed the guests, then announced 
that as he had just had the exhausting experiences of 
surviving not only the fifteenth anniversary of his con- 
secration, but, far worse, the exigencies of a drivet’s 
license test that morning, he was happy not to be the 
principal speaker, and very happy that the principal 
speaker was Senator Prescott Bush of Connecticut. 

Senator Bush took as his theme the Psalmist’s words, 
“I shall lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” and spoke of 
Washington’s two hills, Capitol Hill, concerned with the 
mundane affairs of the nation and world, and Mt. St. 
Alban, where the Cathedral is concerned with man’s 
spiritual life. He reviewed some of the many facets of 
the Cathedral’s work and service, and concluded that the 
present time is a good time to complete the building 
of the Cathedral, for, “if we would dedicate ourselves, 
we shall yet see the tower rise in our lifetimes.” 

The majority of the N.C.A. delegates left Washing- 
ton that evening or early Thursday morning, although 
a few remained to discuss their local problems with 
members of the Cathedral staff, and to compare notes 
on the success of the 1959 meeting. 


In Attendance 


Present were: Mrs. A. A. Appleford, Mrs. John A. 
Barker, Jr., Mrs. Harold Beatty, Mrs. Howard W. 
Boice, Mrs. A. T. Bragonier, Miss Mildred Buttrey, 
Mrs. Lawrence Bartlett, Mrs. John Church, Mrs. 
Charles E. Coates, Mrs. Gribbel Corkran, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Chatfield, Miss Marion Dunlop, Mrs. Edgar Ever- 
hart, Mrs. Homer Ferguson, Mrs. Allan Forbes, Mrs. 
Rockwell T. Gust, Mrs. Frederick Hansen, Mrs. F. 
Albert Hayes, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Harder, Mrs. George 
P. Hunt, Mrs. W. R. Herod. 

Also, Mrs. Meade Hite, Mrs. Clifford C. Hine, Mrs. 
F, C. Hodges, Mrs. Luther Leader, Mrs. Bruce Meri- 
man, Mrs. Danforth Miller, Mrs. Charles D. Marsh, 
Mrs. Ward Melville, Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, Mrs. W. 
Bedford Moore, Jr., Mrs. Frederick A. Preston, Mrs. 
Kenneth Ray, Mrs. T. F. Randolph, Mrs. Chapman 
Rose, the Rev. John R. Ramsey, Mrs. Sam Solins, Mrs. 
Henry Silliman, Mrs. Alfred Shands, Mrs. Alice A. 
Thornton, Mrs. C. Morris Thompson, Mrs. J. H. Tyler, 
Mrs. Irving Warner, Mrs. Alexander Wiener, Mrs. 
Frederick Wildman, and Mrs. Richard Wheeler. 
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N.C.A. President's Report 
by 


Davin E. FINLey 


When I became president of the National Cathedral 
Association three years ago, it seemed to me that the 
association, its officers, and its members should have 
more authority in directing its affairs. To that end we 
have revised our by-laws, in accordance with your own 
ideas, and also with the approval of the Bishop, the 
Dean, and the Cathedral Chapter. 

The two main purposes for which the association exists 
are: (1) to make the Cathedral and its work better 
known throughout the country; and (2) to bring to the 
Cathedral the support of the American people in build- 
ing the Cathedral and carrying on its work. 

Money is needed for these purposes. But even more 
important than money is the realization on the part of 
the American people of the Cathedral’s role in the 
spiritual life of the nation. 

The Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul is not just an- 
other cathedral to serve the people of Washington. It is 
far more important than that. It is in every sense a 
National Cathedral or the National Church which 
George Washington had in mind when he, with Major 
Charles L’Enfant, was planning the City of Washing- 
ton. The Cathedral is administered by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church but serves many other churches in 
this country; and on the Cathedral Chapter are Presby- 
terians and Methodists, as well as Episcopalians. 

I mention these things because you can be of tremen- 
dous help in establishing the national character of the 
Cathedral. You are in a sense our real parish which 
includes, of course, the Diocese of Washington and other 
parts of the country to which the Cathedral can extend 
its ministry. 

That ministry, as you know, consists of the many 
services conducted by Dean Sayre and the Cathedral 
clergy and by Bishop Dun who has his seat in the Cathe- 
dral and brings his prestige and talents to the Chapter 
as its active and able president. The Presiding Bishop 
also has his seat in the Cathedral and was installed in a 
most impressive service a short time ago. The Cathedral 
services are often seen on television and the beauty of 


the building, itself, can be shown by the slides which are 
sent our regional chairmen for their use or the use of 
others in talks and meetings with the Cathedral as their 
subject. We have also sent to each regional chairman 
music recordings of the choir, as directed by Paul Cal. 
laway. In addition the influence of the Cathedral is felt 
throughout the country by reason of the three schools 
on the close and the College of Preachers. 


The National Cathedral Association has at the present 
time fifty-three regional chairmen. Since last year’s 
meeting twenty-one new chairmen have been appointed, 
In twelve states we have no chairmen, although I have 
written to the bishop in every instance and am sure there 
will soon be a regional chairman in all of our fifty states. 
As of April Ist, we have 7,329 members. During the 
twelve-month period ending in March, 1959, National 
Cathedral Association members have sent $44,599.30 
for the upkeep of the Cathedral. In addition they have 
contributed $47,756.00 toward the $130,000 needed to 
build the National Cathedral Association Bay in the 
nave of the Cathedral. 

I never expected that the entire fund would be raised 
in one year. Nevertheless, it will not be long, I hope, 
before the amount will be in hand with which to build 
this part of the Cathedral. All of us want to do this as 
evidence of the devotion of our members to the Cathe- 
dral and of their determination that it shall be com. 
pleted at the earliest possible moment. It is of the utmost 
importance, it seems to me, that here in Washington, 
the Capital of this great Christian country, we should 
have, as we state in our by-laws, this beautiful Cathedral 
as “a visible symbol of our nation’s faith in God.” At no 
time in our history has it been so important to extend 
the influence of the Cathedral as now, when materialistic 
concepts challenge and threaten our Christian way of 
life in this country. 

I know that all of you feel as I do about the Cathe- 
dral. I know also of the effort and devotion that go into 
your work for the Cathedral and I have some idea, at 
least, of the satisfaction it gives you. 

It has been a great pleasure and honor for me to serve 
as your president for three years. I feel that the very 
least we can do at your headquarters in Washington is to 
carry out your wishes, when possible, and to try to make 
your work as effective as we can. I am grateful for your 
unfailing cooperation and support, and I want to thank 
you for giving me the opportunity of working with you. 
That I shall continue to do, as a member of the Na- 
tional Cathedral Association, which will always be one 
of my chief interests. 




















Ancient Greece Is Flower 


Mart Theme 


Mrs. William F. Creighton, wife of the new Bishop 
Coadjutor of the Diocese of Washington, cut the ribbon 
ofhcially opening the 1959 Washington Cathedral Flow- 
er Mart on May 8. This was Mrs. Creighton’s first ofh- 
cial act after her husband’s consecration on May 1. 
Among those present at the opening ceremony were Mrs. 
Atreus von Schrader, Jr., mart chairman, Mrs. Paul H. 
Nitze, president of All Hallows Guild, sponsor of the 
mart, Bishop Dun, Dean Sayre, and Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, who made one of her rare public appearances 
at this year’s Flower Mart. 

The Ambassador of Greece and Mrs. Liatis with their 
daughter, Miss Myrto Liatis, were among the hundreds 
of visitors who thronged to the oak grove of the Cathe- 
dral on the cool and sunny day. Seventeen garden clubs 
and thirteen specialty booths participated. The classical 
Greek courtyard represented by the Chevy Chase Garden 
Club was awarded the grand prize for the most typically 
Greek booth, in keeping with the Greek theme of this 
year's event. 

Other prizes were awarded as follows: Specialty cate- 
gory—first prize, Herb Cottage; second prize, Bouton- 


nieres; third prize, Evergreen Garden Club; fourth prize, 
National Cathedral School. Food category—first prize, 
Four Seasons Garden Club; second prize, Kenwood Gar- 
den Club; third prize, Wesley Heights Garden Club; 
fourth prize, hamburger booth. Plants and flowers cate- 
gory—first prize, green herbs booth; second prize, fruits 
and vegetables; third prize, Homesteaders Garden Club; 
and fourth prize, Acorn Garden Club. 

With the strains of recorded Greek music in the back- 
ground, and with dancers in native Greek costumes 
twirling throughout the day, visitors to the Cathedral 
grounds might well have thought themselves in Athens 
rather than Washington. A glimpse at the “children’s 
end” of the Oak Grove, however, would have corrected 
that misconception. Highlight of the afternoon for 
many youngsters was the appearance of Washington 
Senators’ ballplayer Albie Pearson, who cheerfully auto- 
graphed baseballs and helped judge a pitching competi- 
tion. Balloons, cotton candy, a merry-go-round, and 
special rides for the children were other attractions. 

Proceeds of the Flower Mart will be used for the 
planting and maintenance of the Bishop’s Garden and 


the Cathedral Close. 





Robert Striar News Photos 


In keeping with the Greek theme of the 1959 Flower Mart, the guard at the sentry box of the boutonnieres booth wears 
as “Evzone” costume. The booth won a second prize in the specialty category. Center, Mrs. Liatis, wife of the Greek Am- 
bassador, and Bishop Dun chat with Mrs. Frank C. McCord and Mrs. Godwin Moore at the Chevy Chase Garden Club 
booth which received grand prize as the most typically Greek. The booth was decorated to resemble an ancient Greek court- 
yard. At right, Mrs. W. Wilson Taylor, chairman of the Cathedral mementoes booth, prepares to fill her pitcher at the 


fountain which was the focal point of her booth. 





























William F. Creighton ls Consecrated 
As Washington's First Bishop Coadjutor 


HE Rev. William F. Creighton, D.D., was con 

secrated Bishop Coadjutor of Washington at a 

service held in the Cathedral on May 1, with the 
Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger, 
D.D., S.T.D.; the Bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, D.D., S.T.D.; and the Bishop Coadjutor 
of Virginia, the Rt Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Jr., D.D., as 
the consecrators. 


The bishop-elect, who will become the fifth bishop of 


The consecration of the William F. Creighton, D.D., as Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Washington. Immediately following the laying on of hands, the Presiding Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur Lichtenberger, presents to the kneeling new Bishop a Bible, the gift of the Bishop of 
Washington and Mrs. Dun. To Bishop Creighton’s left are the presenting bishops, the Rt. 
Rev. Conrad H. Gesner, Missionary Bishop of South Dakota; and the Rt. Rev. John S. 
Higgins, Bishop of Rhode Island. Facing him at left is the Rt. Rev. Robert F. Gibson, Bishop 
Coadjutor of Virginia, Bishop Lichtenberger, and Bishop Dun. Behind him is the Rev. 
Dillard H. Brown, Jr., rector of St. Luke’s Church, Washington, who was the litanist. 


Washington upon the retirement, probably in 1962, of 
Bishop Dun, entered the Cathedral wearing his white 
rochet, thus being distinguished from the twenty or more 
fully vested bishops who were in the ecclesiastical pro- 
cession. 

Following the entrance of the processions, which in- 
cluded diocesan and parish representatives, representa- 
tives of the Cathedral schools and staff, of other denomi- 
nations, the clergy of Bethesda churches, deaconesses 

and clergy of the diocese, 
canons of the Cathedral, 
the bishops of the Church, 
and all participants in the 
service, the ancient rite of 
consecration began with 
the celebration of Holy 
Communion. Bishop Al- 
bert R. Stuart, D.D., of 
Georgia read the Epistle 
and the Gospel was read 
by the Bishop of Newark, 
the Rt. Rev. Leland Stark, 
D.D. The sermon was 
preached by Bishop J. 
Brooke Mosley, D.D., 
LL.D., of Delaware. 


The service continued at 
the crossing where the 
elected Bishop was present- 
ed to the Presiding Bishop 
and his credentials read, 
after which he was re 
quired to make the promise 
of conformity “to the doc- 
trine, discipline, and wor- 
ship of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the 
United States of Amer- 
ica.” During the 
hymn the Bishop-Elect, 
Bishop Lichtenberger, and 
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The bishop-elect, the Rev. William F. Creighton, enters Wash- 
ington Cathedral for his consecration. Wearing white rochet, 
he is shown at the center of the picture with his attending 
presbyters, the Rev. Romualdo Gonzalez-Agueros, canon of 
Trinity Cathedral, Havana, Cuba, and the Rev. Curtis W. 


Draper, deacon missioner of the Diocese of Washington. 


the others who would take part in the remainder of the 
service, proceeded to the sanctuary, and the Litany for 
Ordination was led by the rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Washington, the Rev. Dillard H. Brown, Jr. 

Bishop Lichtenberger was seated in his cathedra for 
the required examination of the Bishop-Elect in certain 
articles of faith and practice “to the end that the congre- 
gation present may have a trial, and bear witness, how 
you are minded to behave yourself in the Church of 
God.” At the conclusion Bishop Creighton was fully 
vested putting on the chimere and long black tippet, and 
knelt while the Veni, Creator Spiritus was sung over 
him, the Presiding Bishop leading and the others present 
answering by verses. After a prayer that the new Bishop 
might receive grace to fulfil his new duties, Bishop Lich- 
tenberger and the appointed co-consecrators, Bishops 
Dun and G‘bson, laid their hands upon his head while 
the Presiding Bishop said, “Receive the Holy Ghost for 
the office and work of a bishop in the Church of God, 
now committed unto thee by the imposition of our 
hands; in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen. And remember that thou 
stir up the grace of God, which is given thee by this 
imposition of our hands; for God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power, and love, and soberness.” 
And, as the Bible was given to Bishop Creighton, he con- 
tinued, “give heed unto reading, exhortation, and doc- 


trine. Think upon the things contained in this Book. 
(Continued on page 35) 
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National Figures Lead 
Discussions for Deans 


Taking “Church and State” as the theme of their 
sixth annual conference, the deans of forty-five Ameri- 
can cathedrals met at Washington Cathedral May 13- 
15 to participate in a program which introduced them 
to some of the nation’s outstanding political and religi- 
our leaders and thinkers, and included a visit with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at the White House, a call on Vice 
President Nixon, and a dinner address by the Hon. 
Felix Frankfurter, associate justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Several of the deans were accompanied by their wives 
and the meetings opened with a reception at the Deanery, 
following evensong in the Cathedral. The first evening’s 
discussion, on “The Church’s Responsibility in the Po- 
litical Order,” was led by Senator Clifford Case, New 
Jersey Republican; Sam Houston Johnson, political 
adviser to and brother of Senator Lyndon Johnson, 
Texas Democrat; Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, Okla- 
homa Democrat; Louis Cassels, Washington Cor- 
respondent, United Press International, and Victor 
Reuther, United Auto Workers. 

Calls at the White House and on the Vice President 
on Thursday morning were followed by luncheon on 
Capitol Hill and a discussion of “Current Issues and 
Their Moral Implications,” with Senator McGee, new 
senator from Wyoming, and Sam Rayburn, speaker of 
the House, as leaders. In the afternoon the group re- 
turned to the White House for interviews and discus- 
sions with members of the executive staff, Frederick Fox. 
and Gerald Morgan, the deputy assistant to the Presi- 
dent. Justice Frankfurter spoke that evening at a dinner 
at the Army and Navy Club. 

The resource leaders for the final discussion, held 
Friday morning on “Church and State in Practical Ap- 
plication,” were Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare; Brooks Hays, presi- 
dent, Southern Baptist Convocation and former Dem- 
ocratic senator from Arkansas; and Francis Wilcox, 
assistant Secretary of State for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs.” 





Gifts From Many Individuals and broups 
Swell Fund for N. C. A. Anniversary Hay 


ORE than one-third of the amount needed to 

erect a National Cathedral Association Bay was 

reported as in hand at the time of the associa- 
tion’s annual spring meeting in Washington. 

The estimated cost of an outer aisle bay is $130,000, 
and of this amount $47,756 had been given in the year 
since the plan for this undertaking was announced at 
the 1958 annual meeting. The sum represents about 
2,000 separate gifts, the great majority made by indi- 
viduals, although many groups, such as altar guilds, 
youth fellowships, woman’s auxiliaries and others have 
made corporate gifts, thus making it impossible to cite 
the exact number of donors involved in the total amount 
received. 

The bay, which will probably be the one next to the 
White Bay on the north side of the nave, will corre- 
spond to the Warren Bay already erected directly across 
the nave from the proposed location. 

Several N.C.A. regions concentrated their year’s ef- 
forts on raising funds for the bay and several more plan 
to stress this appeal during the next few months. Almost 
all of the money has come in the form of building stone 
purchases ranging from the many plain building stones 
which may be purchased for $10, to the richly carved 
stone which may cost several hundred dollars. Hun- 
dreds of persons have been memorialized by these gifts, 
which become a permanent part of the Cathedral, and 
hundreds more have been honored by having a stone 
given in honor of some event of particular concern, such 
as an anniversary, a birth, a wedding, a confirmation, or 
a baptism. 

The bay is being given to mark the 25th anniversary 
of the formal incorporation of the National Cathedral 
Association as the official friends and family of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. The year 1933, however, was actually 
only a special milestone in the long and steady growth of 
what is now the N.C.A. Long before a building stone 
for the Cathedral was quarried, the first Bishop of 
Washington, having boldly determined upon the pur- 
chase of the Mt. St. Alban site for the future Cathedral, 


sought friends who would help him meet the purchase 
price. Shortly, small groups of interested persons were 
brought together in several large cities and from these 
infomal beginnings, dating back to 1898, the present 
association, having representation in thirty-five states and 
members in every state, as well as overseas, has grown. 

Although the early records are imperfect, the general 
pattern of this growth is well known and substantiated 
by more than half a century’s history of how gifts sought 
and given by members of the association have helped to 
meet Washington Cathedral’s ever-growing needs. In 
this connection a report recently published by Wash- 
ington’s sister cathedral, Liverpool, which begun in 1904, 
is closest in age to Washington, is of interest. 

In a sense, Liverpool is reversing the pattern at Wash- 
ington for, whereas the National Cathedral Association 
has concentrated its efforts on supplying funds for the 
maintenance of the Cathedral’s work, Liverpool’s com- 
parable organization, known as Cathedral Builders, was 
founded in 1924 to seek funds for further construction. 
Now, as the National Cathedral Association concen: 
trates much of its current effort on raising funds for the 
erection of the N.C.A. Bay; Liverpool has announced 
that henceforth its Cathedral Builders will be known 
as Friends and Builders of Liverpool Cathedral, with 
the emphasis shifting to the provision of maintenance 


funds. 
History of Friends 


This announcement, which appears in the 1958 Liver- 
pool Cathedral Committee’s Bulletin, includes the fol- 
lowing “history” of the formation of supporting groups 
for institutions, particularly cathedrals, abroad: 

“When Cathedral Builders was founded thirty-four 
years ago, it was foreseen that when Liverpool Cathedral 
was ultimately finished there would still be a need for 
this organization, or a similar one, to supplement the 
resources of the chapter for the inevitable expense of 
maintaining in repair one of the largest churches in 
Christendom. Since then the great increase in costs, due 
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to a second World War and subsequent inflation, has 
made some body of annual subscribers a vital need if a 


proper standard of maintenance is to be achieved, and 


rather than attempt a duplication of the existing body 
or the substitution of a new one, the building committee 
and chapter have agreed that Cathedral Builders should 
be extended to embrace the needs of both bodies and 
that under the title of Friends and Builders, it should 
start on a new career of usefulness. 

“This important extension of the activities of what up 
to now has been known as Cathedral Builders affords 
an opportunity of looking backwards as well as for- 
wards, for it is often forgotten that when Cathedral 
Builders was founded in 1925 it was the precursor of all 
the societies of Friends which have grown up round the 
cathedrals and abbeys of this country and many of its 
parish churches as well. It was not until two years later 
that the first of the Friends, the Friends of Canterbury 
Cathedral, was founded, and the following extract from 
their first annual report is not without its historic in- 
terest: 

“‘Canterbury Cathedral is an old cathedral, though 
the society of Friends is new. It is right, therefor, that 
a greeting should be offered to Liverpool, the youngest 
English cathedral, and to the sister-society, the Liverpool 
Cathedral Builders. This society, earlier in origin than 
the Friends, promotes the building of a new cathedral 
and to that extent has a different aim from the Friends. 
But the Builders’ methods have not been without their 
lessons, and their encouragement, to the Friends, who 
are grateful. Builders, the Friends salute you.’ 

“Though Cathedral Builders can look with pride at 
its numerous offspring, it is only right that it should 
remember its own ancestry. Had there been no Friends 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum, there would have been no 
Builders of Liverpool Cathedral, and had there been no 
Amis du Louvre, there would have been no Friends of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. It was Sir Sydney Cockerell, 
at that time director of the Fitzwilliam, who acclimatised 
in this country a form of organization which he first 
met in Paris and which, with unchanged method but 
changed objectives, has wrought so marvelous a trans- 
formation in the fortunes of the cathedrals and churches 
of this country. Not only have their finances been great- 
ly augmented, but what perhaps is more important, they 
are each now surrounded by hosts of eager friends, many 


in distant lands, whose joy it is to help maintain and 
beautify them.” 


UPPER PORTION OF NAVE CLERESTORY WINDOW 
by JOHN LaFARGE 


Restored for: 


The Church of the Incarnation, N.Y.C. 
The Rev. John A. Bell, Rector 


Among other esteemed restorations are: 
The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N.Y.C. 
St. Mary's Church, Scarborough, N.Y. 
Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass. 


The Riverside Church, N.Y.C. 


Designers and Craftsmen 


Frederick L. Leuchs, Puce. 


58 West 15 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 
Algonquin 5-7260 





George Washington Comes to Mt. St. Alban 


By Exinor 


N a cold, misty morning in December a handful 

of people huddled at the foot of the Pilgrim 

Steps on the south side of Washington Cathe- 
dral to watch a huge crane and a crew of skilled work- 
men prepare the rigging to swing a gold horse and 
rider onto a high granite pedestal. 

Early that morning, a trailer-truck carrying an enorm- 
ous wooden box, 12 ft. high, had lumbered up Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, through the Suter Memorial Gates, 
over the rough dirt road, up the hill behind the deanery 
and come to a halt at the foot of the steps. Almost 
ten years had lapsed since the first mention of a com- 
mission for this statue. Here at last was the culmination 
and fulfillment of one man’s dream, although he had 
not lived to see it. 

The great bronze statue, commissioned by the late 
James Sheldon, executed by Herbert Haseltine in his 
studio in Paris, and cast in Brussels, had made a long 
sea trip to Baltimore and was now at its final destina- 
tion. Its location at the foot of the Pilgrim Steps and 
facing the Cathedral’s south transept, was not just a 
casual choice. This spot was selected as the best place 
on the Cathedral close to provide the proper architec- 
tural and horticultural setting. 

Construction work had gone on all summer to prepare 
for George’s arrival—hundreds of truck loads of earth 
had been dumped at the site to bring the ground level 
up to the grade of the road. Workmen had built forms 
for the massive concrete foundation necessary beneath 
the heavy pedestal. Finally, the pedestal of lovely Salis- 
bury pink granite, designed by Walter Peter, an archi- 
tect and a member of the Cathedral building committee, 
rose to its full height, fifteen feet above ground level. 

Week in and week out, masons had been chipping 
away at the old retaining wall, knocking a big hole in it, 
and building another wall farther back toward the oak 
woods. I heard a man say one day to a friend, as I was 
coming away from the plaza, “The Cathedral sure does 
crazy things—that wall was only built five years ago— 
now they are tearing it down. Never can tell, can you, 
what people are going to do next?” He was right, the 
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wall had only been built five years before, and a lot of 
work had gone into it. 

Originally, the statue was to have been placed in 
front of the wall, but when the full-size model of the 
pedestal was put up in its planned location, it was ob- 
vious at once that the fore-shortening would be so great 
that the beauty of the statue would be lost, and it would 
be much too close to the steps. This first wall had been 
built during the spring of 1954 to make a place to 
plant some beautiful tree box given by Admiral and 
Mrs. Neill Phillips. 

The box had to be moved that summer as the Phillips 
were remodeling a house. During the hot dry weather 
the bushes were carefully mulched and watered and in 
autumn the leaves were sprayed with paraffin to protect 
them against winter winds and sudden changes of tem- 
perature. The actual cost of moving and planting the 
bushes was met by All Hallows Guild. 

It is entirely thanks to Perry Wheeler, the distin- 
guished landscape architect, that the plan was revised, 
and a hole knocked out of the first wall. What one now 
sees, the gracefully curved rear wall, the circular setting 
paved with Salisbury granite durax blocks and the two 
front walls flanked by the dark green of the boxwood, 
is entirely his plan. 

Because the lower plaza is made of filled land, in 
some places the foundations for the walls and statue 
had to go down 15 feet to reach solid ground. Natural- 
ly, this is expensive. I was horrified when Mr. Wheeler 
first proposed the change in plan, but the more | 
thought about it, the more convinced I was that he was 
right. Carl Bush, resident sculptor of the Cathedral, 
built an excellent small scale model of the plaza, show- 
ing the relationship of the statue to the Cathedral and 
the Pilgrim Steps. This convinced the building com- 
mittee of the worth of Mr. Wheeler’s suggestion, and 
the new plan was adopted. 

The statue had arrived with iron dowels in the 
charger’s hooves, a poor anchor on the top of the ped- 
estal in such a damp climate. They would have eventual- 
ly rusted out. Replacing iron with bronze spikes re- 
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quired the services of a blacksmith—a profession fast 
becoming extinct in the world of missiles and Sput- 
niks. 

And now, on this gray December day, excitement 
grew as the preparations gained momentum for the big 
swing of the statue to the top of the pedestal; horse 
and rider wrapped in blankets to protect the gold leaf. 
Finally, the statue was in place; the blankets removed, 
and there, in all his glory, was the father of our coun- 
try, riding up the hill toward the Cathedral. 

I would like to pay tribute to Mrs. Houghton Met- 
calf for her interest and encouragement in the statue 
and its setting. 

Much work remains to be done before the plaza is 
finished. At present, there is no money for paving the 
upper plaza or for the road. The planting that will 
consist of magnolia grandiflora, English boxwood, grey- 
leaved Russian olive and dogwood is non-existent. It is 
the same old story—there is no money. But, somehow, 
with faith and hard work, these things will be accom- 
plished in time. 

There has been much controversy about the statue. 
“It’s too gold—George looks like Willie Hartack—he 
doesn’t relate to the horse—the horse looks like a 
Percheron—Why should the Cathedral have another 
statue of George Washington, anyway; they already 
have one inside the Cathedral?” 


To answer the last question, we should review the 
commissioning of the statue. The late James Sheldon, 
one of the great benefactors of the Cathedral, always 
referred to, at his own insistence, until his death, as 
“The Anonymous Donor,” had three passions in life: 
stained glass, conservation of natural resources, and 
George Washington. These three interests seem widely 
divergent, but, actually, in the Cathedral they blend 
together in an amazing way. To Mr. Sheldon, the 
Cathedral owes a debt of gratitude for the beauty of 
much of the stained glass, years of salary for the head 
horticulturist, teaching of conservation in the schools, 
and now, for the beautiful equestrian statue. 

One can hear criticism of all great works of art— 
whether in architecture, painting, music, or sculpture. 
This particular work of art is considered by European 
sculptors and architects, to rate as one of the truly 
great equestrian statues in the world. To those who 
say it is too gold, let me reply that in three years time 
the climate will do much to dull the color. 

To the other criticisms, let me quote John Nef, an 
economic historian and chairman of the committee on 
social thought at the University of Chicago. In speak- 
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New Baptismal Font 


A baptismal font has recently been placed in the 
Chapel of the Resurrection as a memorial to the second 
bishop of Washington, the Rt. Rev. Alfred Harding, 
whose effigy lies in this, his memorial chapel. 

The font is of statuary-buff Indiana limestone. It was 
designed, as was the cover, by the Cathedral architect, 
Philip Hubert Frohman, and carved by Edward Retti. 


The design is a simple, geometric pattern with a rope 
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mold surrounding it to blend with the pure Norman 
architecture of the chapel. The lid is of carved oak, 
with a plain iron ring and pin in the center. 

At the base of the font is the inscription, reading: To 
the glory of God and in loving memory of Alfred Har- 
ding, Second Bishop of Washington, from his children.” 


ing of a work of art, he says, “While a consciousness 
of its beauty is likely to well up in a sensitive person 
at first meeting, the sense of its many-sidedness grows 
with familiarity; for it is somewhat as with love: the 
test of the authenticity of a work of art is hidden in 
its capacity to withstand and to triumph over familiar- 
ity.” 










President of University of Virginia 
Speaks at Washington Statue Uedication 


HE heroic equestrian statue of George Washing- 

ton given to the Cathedral by the late James 

Sheldon, long-time Cathedral friend and bene- 
factor, was dedicated by Bishop Dun on the anniversary 
of the First President’s birthday, February 22, 1959. 
The dedication took place at the foot of the Pilgrim 
Steps, where the gilded bronze statue, mounted on a 
pedestal of pink Salisbury granite, has been placed in 
a specially designed setting. Music was provided by the 
Cathedral choir and the United States Army Band. 

The first lesson was read by the Hon. Carroll Reece, 
representative from Tennessee, and the second by the 
Hon. Strom Thurmond, U. S. Senator from South 
Carolina. Dean Sayre spoke briefly of the donor and 
the latter’s belief that a fine memorial to the nation’s 
First President should be erected on the grounds of the 
Cathedral which familiarly bears his name and which, 
Mr. Sheldon believed, is heir in spirit to Washington’s 
desire that there should be a “church for national pur- 
poses” in the Capital city. 

Washington’s prayer for the nation and the singing 
of “My Country, "Tis of Thee” concluded the indoor 
portion of the service and the congregation followed 
the choir out the south portal and down the steps to the 
plaza where Dean Sayre requested Bishop Dun to accept 
the statue and dedicate it in honor of the first President. 
After the Bishop had dedicated the statue “in honor of 
God and in thanksgiving for his faithful servant 
George,” the National Anthem was played by the Army 
Band and the Bishop pronounced the blessing. 


President Darden’s Address 


The president of the University of Virginia, the Hon. 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., speaker of the afternoon, 
selected several outstanding incidents in Washington’s 
life to show how great were his virtues and how greatly 
the nation’s leaders need to emulate them today. He 
spoke as follows: 

“We have assembled today in the city which bears 
his name to honor George Washington by dedicating 
the striking equestrian statue of him that stands at the 
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foot of the Pilgrim Steps facing the South Transept 
of this beautiful Cathedral. It is the work of the dis. 
tinguished American sculptor, Mr. George Haseltine, 
and it bears the imprint of his genius. All of us regret 
his health is such as to deny us the pleasure of having 
him with us this afternoon for we should like to express 
to him personally our gratitude for this great work 
which he has done with such loving care. 

“Tt requires precious little imagination to comprehend 
the difficulty of one, such as myself, who undertakes 
within the space of twenty minutes or less to deal with 
a career as varied, as eventful, and as distinguished as 
was that of the first President of the United States. 
After having accepted so readily the generous invitation 
of Dean Sayre, I began to worry about this. Then it 
occurred to me I might resolve the problem by selecting 
for comment certain episodes in his life. 

“This I have done. I shall touch upon his early days. 
I shall mention the unpleasantness with Alexander 
Hamilton and, lastly, I shall say something of his trials 
and troubles, while President, with Mr. Genet, the 


Washington Post Photo 
The Cathedral choir leads the procession from the Cathedral 
down the Pilgrim Steps to the plaza for the dedication of the 
George Washington statue. In the foreground is the United 
States Army Band: 









French minister who came to the United States in 1793 
as the representative of the revolutionary government. 
These, though separated by some years, are nevertheless 


bound together sufficiently, I trust, to be of interest. I 
hope they may give an insight into the qualities that 
made for greatness in George Washington. 

“Augustine Washington, his father, was a person of 
moderate means, a native of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. He was the third generation in the colony. 
As the distinguished historian, Dr. Douglas Freeman 
says in his “Life of George Washington,” “In every 
part of the story of the development of the Northern 
Neck .. . men named Washington had a modest share.” 
It was in Westmoreland that George Washington was 
born on this day in 1732. 

“The Washingtons, like the Monroes and the Mar- 
shalls, near whom they lived, were not great landowners. 
In fact their holdings were small as compared with 
some of the large estates in the Northern Neck, and 
consequently the sons of these families were forced to 
fend for themselves. They did not do badly. Two were 
to reach the presidency and another was to become 
chief justice of the United States. Their rise illustrates 
the opportunities available in Colonial Virginia to 
young men of ambition and ability. Of both of these 
qualities George Washington possessed a full share. 
Moreover, he was blessed with an unusually strong body 
and excellent health. Though he seems to have lacked 
any marked sense of humor, he did not lack a marked 
capacity to make and hold friends, and the shyness or 
reserve which attended him throughout his life did not 
impair this. 

“George was deeply devoted to his half-brother, 
Lawrence, and interestingly enough Lawrence’s marriage 
had considerable influence upon his choice of a career. 
And this choice was of consequence to our nation. 
Lawrence married into the Fairfax family. Its extensive 
land holdings gave young George numerous opportuni- 
ties as a surveyor, a calling in which he had achieved 
some proficiency by the time he was fifteen through the 
use of the surveying instruments left by his father, who 
was himself one of the many amateurs in this science 
to be found in the Colony. 

“For reasons that are not clear Lawrence appears to 
have thought a sea career offered promising opportuni- 
ties, and quite guardedly he so advised his brother. 
Lawrence had had some experience at sea, but hardly 
enough to qualify him to advise. He had been part of 
Admiral Vernon’s attack on Cartagena. His home, 
Mount Vernon, had been named for the Admiral. 
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Lawrence was cautious in what he had to say because 
he was unsure then of the wishes of his stepmother— 
Mary Ball Washington—George’s mother, a lady who 
appears never to have lacked firmness. 

“Whatever interest Mrs. Washington may have had 
in a sea career for George, and it seems that for a time 
she gave some thought to such a suggestion, she ap- 
parently lost it as a result of advice from her half- 
brother, Joseph Ball, for whose judgement she had con- 
siderable respect. Here are some interesting excerpts 
from a letter written after he had gone to live in Eng- 
land. ‘I understand you are advised, and have some 
thought of sending your son, George, to sea. I think he 
had better be put apprentice to a tinker; for a common 
sailor before the mast has by no means the common 
liberty of the subject . . . And as for any considerable 
preferment in the Navy, it is not to be expected, there 
are always too many grasping for it here, who have 
interest, and he has none. And if he should get to be 
master of a Virginia ship (which will be very difficult 
to do) a planter that has three or four hundred acres 
of land and three or four slaves, if he be industrious, 
may live more comfortably, and leave his family in 
better bread, than such a master of a ship can.’ 

“This letter, written on the 19th of May, 1747, prob- 
ably had a profound effect upon the life of George 
Washington. It may have had some influence upon the 
history of our country—for George became not a sea- 
man, not a tinker, but a surveyor and a soldier. Joseph 
Balls’s letter is interesting for several reasons. It shows 
first and foremost how much George had to rely upon 
himself in carving out his future. He had little influence, 
to use an expression that seems to fit the situation. It 
shows how out of touch Mr. Ball had become with de- 
velopments in the Colony since leaving to make his home 
in England. Otherwise, he would have been known 
there were other callings—many other callings—that 
offered far more opportunity than did tinkering. And, 
last, it shows the part influence and family played in the 
English Navy of the mid-eighteenth century. 

““George’s work in surveying brought him in contact 
with the Fairfaxes and others in Virginia engaged in the 
buying and selling of land, which was the basis of wealth, 
influence and social position in the colony. At a very 
early age he began to accumulate small tracts for him- 
self. But how did he become a soldier and an officer? 
Did he work up through the ranks? No, he did not. 
He became a military figure as did many others by rea- 
son of a political appointment. It was quite a modest 
appointment. However, he differed from most of the 
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others in that, once the appointment was made, he set 
himself to the task of mastering his new profession. 
History bears evidence that he did rather well. 

“His brother, Lawrence, had been adjutant of the 
Colony, a substantial position in the militia. George was 
most anxious to succeed to this position upon Lawrence’s 
death, but the authorities concluded to divide the Colony 
into districts. This was done, and four districts were 
created. George wanted very much to have the Northern 
Neck command, but in this he failed, the appointment 
going to Col. William Fitzhugh. But he did secure the 
Southern District, covering the area between the James 
River and the North Carolina boundary. He became 
adjutant of the Counties of the James River on Feb. 1, 
1753. 

“It was not what he wanted, but it was some distinc- 
tion to be made adjutant before he was twenty-one, with 
pay of 100 pounds per annum. Then, too, there was 
considerable rank, though somewhat less authority, at- 
tached to the appointment, for with it he became Major 
Washington. His military career had begun. The de- 
sire to enter upon this service and his continuing interest 


The Mains Photo 


J. Townsend Russell of New York City, a cousin of the late 
James Sheldon, and his daughter, Joan Russell, walk with 
Dean Sayre toward the plaza for the dedication of the George 
Washington statue given to the Cathedral by Mr. Sheldon. 
Mr. Russell formally presented the statue on behalf of his 
cousin who did not live to see the gift completed. 
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in it was of profound consequence to himself and to his 
country. It was as a young military man that he devel. 
oped and demonstrated the steadfastness of purpose and 
the courage in adversity which distinguished him 
throughout his later years. 


Alexander Hamilton 


“My next observation has to do with an occurence 
which came many years later, some twenty-eight in fact, 
It was the winter of 1780-81 when the fortunes of the 
forces of the Colonies were bleak indeed. General Wash. 
ington, at his headquarters at New Windsor, was at. 
tempting to hold together a fighting force that depended 
for food upon the activities of foraging parties sent 
through the countryside armed with the authority to seize 
such supplies as could be found. There was no money, 
The treasury was empty, even of depreciated currency, 
With Washington at headquarters was one of his ablest 
and most trusted aides, Col. Alexander Hamilton. On 
the 16th of February, 1751, in addition to being deeply 
troubled by the wretched condition of his forces, Wash- 
ington was engaged in attempting to secure the dispatch 
of the French fleet to Virginia waters to aid in a con- 
certed attack upon Benedict Arnold who, having de. 
fected to the British, had been placed in command of an 


expedition based on Portsmouth, from which place he 
planned to move inland through Virginia. General 
Washington ascending the stairs to his office encountered 
Col. Hamilton hurrying down with papers for another 
staff member. General Washington told him he wished 
to see him. 


“Col. Hamilton stated he would come to his office as 
soon as he had delivered the papers in hand. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief waited for him at the head of the 
stairs. Unfortunately, more time was taken by Hamil- 
ton than Washington had anticipated. It is most likely 
that Hamilton had no idea the General was waiting on 
the stairs, but thought he had gone into his office and 
was awaiting him there. 

“Be that as it may, Washington was quite angry when 
Hamilton did return and charged him with treating him 
with a lack of respect. 

“J am not consicous of it, sir; but since you have 
thought it necessary to tell me so, we part,’ said Hamil- 
ton. To which General Washington replied, ‘Very well, 
sir, if it be your choice,’ or words to that effect. 

“Washington, when he had cooled off, sent Tench 
Tilghman to Hamilton to express his appreciation of his 
services and to ask him to come and talk over the mis- 
understanding. Tilghman returned with certain ‘obser- 
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vations’ from Hamilton and with the request that he 
might be excused, promising, however, to carry on until 
a replacement could be found. It is not difficult to 
imagine with what action this overbearing and imperti- 
nent conduct would have been met by other supreme 
commanders of the eighteenth century. The forbearance 
of Washington is especially noteworthy when we con- 
sider the fact that only the month before he had been 
faced with a mutiny in the army that had ended only 
in the shooting of some of the disaffected. 

“Not only was the unpleasant incident overlooked by 
Washington—it appears to have been forgiven com- 
pletely—and he was able to use the superb administra- 
tive skill and financial ability of his one-time aid by 
making him Secretary of the Treasury when he became 
President. This is a small incident, yet its very insignif- 
icance tells us something important. Only a person of 
great wisdom and great self-restraint could have acted 
as he did. In fairness to Alexander Hamilton it should 
be said that, though the occurence rankled for some time 
and though his letters having to do with the incident do 
not reflect credit upon him, time seems to have healed 
completely the breach in so far as he was concerned. 
Certainly his services as a member of President Wash- 
ington’s cabinet were brilliant and effective. 


The French Minister 


“One of the most trying and dangerous situations, if 
not the most trying and dangerous, confronted by Wash- 
ington during his term of office as President was his ex- 
perience with Edmund Charles Genet, minister from 
France, who arrived in the spring of 1793 determined to 
align the United States with the young republic. Genet 
was no ordinary ambassador. He was a talented and an 
attractive person. He came armed with extraordinary 
powers. He was to disseminate propaganda throughout 
the country. He was to offer great trade concessions in 
the West Indies. He was commissioned to organize 
forces to wage war on Spain in Florida and in the south- 
west, and he was to give as much trouble as possible to 
England in the northwest. He was, in short, to use the 
United States as a base of operations against both Spain 


and England for the advancement of the French Revolu- 
tion. 


“Since both Spain and England had joined the Eu- 
ropean coalition against the revolutionists, there was rea- 
son to believe his plan might succeed. It was French 
help which had meant so much to us in the struggle 
with England, and but for this help there were many 
who believed the war could not have been won. There 


were more French than Americans at Yorktown when 
the end came. A French fleet stood between the English 
army and the relief that had been expected from the sea. 
And had not Americans but recently broken with mon- 
archy and organized the very form of government so 
eagerly sought by France? 

“There was sharp dissension among Washington’s 
advisers. All felt an obligation to the French people, 
but there was deep division as to the new government. 
The Federalists, offended and frightened by the excesses 
of the revolution, maintained that the royalists had be- 
friended America and denied any obligation to the reck- 
less and undisciplined people who had seized power. The 
Americans who sympathized with the French people in- 
cluded many able and patriotic people, among whom was 
Mr. Jefferson—Washington’s Secretary of State. This 
group, and a very numerous group it was, rejoiced in the 
overturn of what they held to be fearful tyranny and 
bitter oppression. Then, too, there was our treaty of 
1778 with France—a treaty which at the time we had 
been eager to consummate—pledging ourselves to guar- 
antee the French possessions in the West Indies and 
opening our ports to the arming of privateers for service 
in the interest of France and to the prizes by French 
ships while excluding ships hostile to Franch. Now the 


arrangement arose to plague us. 

“Genet was received as a conquering hero, and his 
month-long journey from Charleston, where he had 
landed, to Philadelphia was a continuous triumph. The 
welcome to Philadelphia was such as to terrify the Fed- 
eralists and their friends. 


“President Washington was determined to maintain 
the neutrality of the United States. He knew far better 
than did the overwhelming majority of those clamoring 
for war on one side or another how far the United 
States was from having the strength to contend against 
either of the great powers. He knew how terrible and 
deep were the wounds inflicted in the struggle for in- 
dependence, and he knew how desperately we needed 
time for recuperation. 

“It is not posssible in so short a recital to bring fully 
to life the frenzy found in many parts of American so- 
ciety or to portray the great gravity of our position. 
Popular feeling, understandably, was overwhelmingly on 
the side of the French. And certainly Washington had 
no doubt as to the great debt owed them. Moreover, he 
admired and respected Lafayette, who had cast his lot 
with the revolution. It is true, I think, that he was much 
more concerned and shocked than were Jefferson and 
others at the violence that attended the French upheaval. 
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He knew less than did they of the reasons underlying 
the convulsion. Mr. Jefferson, especially in his long stay 
in France, had seen at first hand the conditions that 
obtained there, and he had sympathy with those attempt- 
ing to improve the lot of the great mass of French 
people. But Washington knew far better than did any 
of them the hazards of war, and he was determined, if 
it were possible, to prevent the involvement of the 
United States. 

“Tt was an extremely difficult task to hold in leash the 
emotions of many old soldiers and old friends who so 
ardently championed the cause of Franch and who saw 
in England a mortal enemy to the cause of liberty in the 
new world. It was not easy to hold in check Hamilton, 
Knox, and many other powerfully placed figures in the 
Federalist party who were exerting every effort to bring 
us to the support of England. For it was their belief 
that only England stood between us and a revolutionary 
tide fatal both to life and property. 

“Only an inflexible will and an unfailing patience 
could have held the middle ground. This Washington 
did, and he did it almost single-handedly. A leader less 
resolute or one less dedicated to the welfare of his fellow 
countrymen might have been swept along over the brink 
and into war. Or one less respected or less revered 
might have been pushed aside, not withstanding his res- 
oluteness, by those intent upon plunging the country 
into war. Through the obscuring mists of the past there 
emerges time and again a certain granite-like quality 
that is a distinguishing mark of our first President. To 
this quality we owe much indeed. 

“Not a little has been written about Washington’s 
religious views. We know, of course, that he was not 
regular in church attendance and that he attended with- 
out formal affiliation. But the answer may lie in what 
Dr. Freeman calls an admirable statement by Dr. Ger- 
trude Richards which was that in Washington’s youth 
‘the church was more an institution than a means of 
grace.’ I like to think of what Jared Sparks wrote of 
him: ‘If a man who spoke, wrote, and acted as a Chris- 
tian through a long life, who gave numerous proofs of 
his believing himself to be such, and who was never 
known to say, write, or do a thing contrary to his pro- 
fessions—if such a man is not to be ranked among the 
believers of Christianity, it would be impossible to estab- 
lish the point by any train of reasoning.’ 

“It is not possible to understand George Washington 
unless we comprehend his dedication to that which he 
held to be his duty. I think it cannot be put better than 
he put it in a letter to Lund Washington during the 


bleak and bitter days at Morristown when he con 
the revolutionary army. Lund Washington, 


anded 


remote 


inquired of the General as to how he expected to be re. 
warded for his services. Washington’s reply is the key 
to his character. “You ask how I am to be rewarded for 
all this? There is one reward that nothing can leprive 
me of, and that is the consciousness of having done my 
duty with the strictest rectitude, and most scrupulous 
exactness, that if we should, ultimately, fail in the pres. 


ent contest, it is not owing to the want of exertion in me,’ 

“Tt is an incredibly rich legacy he has left us. His mod- 
esty, his perseverance in the face of adversity, his un- 
swerving, almost fanatical devotion to duty, his fierce 
determination to be guided by high moral principle rath- 
er than by expediency—all of these combine to give to 
George Washington a stature and a grandeur not 
equalled in the whole sweep of American history. And 
as we dedicate this heroic likeness it is well for us to 
recall and ponder these great virtues for, as a nation, 
we stand in need of them now.” 


Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., Inc. 


117 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7-7413 
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The Flower Mart 1939-1959 


By CATHERINE P, DuN 


A chance remark started the search for the beginnings 
of the Flower Mart and its story. I looked hopefully 
into the two official files of All Hallows Guild in the 
Herb Cottage. But there I found only a confusion of 
oddments, a great deal of dust which seems to have been 
accumulating since 1948 with the reports of the more 
recent years, but nothing of early interest. In 1948 
Eleanor Ritchie’s tidy mind took over the chairmanship 
of the mart and initiated a period of organized reports. 
Before 1948 some minutes must have been kept. I tried 
to find them in the Cathedral Library or the central 
files—without any success. Telephone calls searched the 
memories still available to us—with no better results. 
I fear that the early minutes—if ever there were any! 
—are now on their way to the town dump along with 
bits and pieces of Mrs. Meigs’ house as it is being torn 
down. Mrs. Meigs acted as secretary of All Hallows 
Guild before 1948; and she cannot be questioned. The 
beginnings of the Flower Mart must be reconstructed 
from oral tradition, newspaper clippings in the central 
files, a few remaining letters, and one or two short 
articles in THe CATHEDRAL AGE. 

The Flower Mart began in ’39. I have been told that 
Mrs. Henry Leonard returned from a stay in Rome 
with a picture of the Spanish Steps in her mind’s eye.* 
She imagined that picture transferred to the Pilgrim 
Steps: and saw our steps as gay and bright with spring 
flowers as anything in Italy. It was a lovely imagining 
which kindled others. Ten garden clubs were enlisted 
to help. Miss Bell Gurnee took the chairmanship. It 
was agreed that the guild should stage a Flower Mart, 
and that the proceeds should build a retaining wall at 
the top of the Pilgrim Steps to the east. The project 
was two-fold from the beginning—to create a beautiful 


festival and to make money—that uneasy partnership. 
In the years since, eighteen chairmen have struggled 
to create a mart which should be beautiful, should be 


*An article in the Cathedral Age in °42 gives the credit for in- 
venting the Flower Mart to Mrs. John Gibbons, President of All 
Hallows Guild in ’39. This is not a fact supported by oral tradition 
as it has come to me. 


profitable, and could stand up under weather. 
(“Weather” in this connection is, of course, a synonym 
for rain—showers, thunderstorms, or just straight down- 
pour.) 

In the plans for the first Flower Mart, Miss Gurnee 
agreed that fortunes should be told in a gypsy tent by 
Mrs. J. Hamilton Lewis, wife of the senator from 
Southern Illinois. A news item to this effect appeared 
in The Star: and all was not well. The dean wrote the 
bishop; and the bishop wrote the dean. The dean as- 
sured the bishop—“Certainly nothing of this kind was 
contemplated by me when I brought the matter to you 
for consideration. I feel sure it was not in your mind 
when you gave approval to the general idea of having 
flowers, which would be a very beautiful thing, for sale 
on the steps.” A shiver of horror still trembles in the 
exchange of letters. But then it was found at a meeting 
of the finance committee of the guild “That the ladies 
were thoroughly in accord with the views (i.e. of the 
bishop and dean) that no spectacular bazaar features 
should be associated with the Pilgrim Steps Flower 
Mart.” The dean, reassured, left town, it seems. Mrs. 
Lewis did not. She called on the bishop; and she must 
have been a very persuasive caller. A memorandum on 
the conversation survives—one that lay on the dean’s 
desk waiting for his return: 


“Dear Dean, 


While you were away, Senator Lewis’s wife came to 
see me with reference to what was understood to be a 
fortune telling tent at the approaching Flower Mart. 
She was quite shocked at my calling it a fortune telling 
tent and, as she explained it to me, it is to be conducted 
under a title such as ‘Interpreting Character Through 
Palmistry’ . . . She was exceedingly nice about it and 
is a devout woman . . . I think it would be well for you 
to drop a line to the committee that has this in charge 
indicating that what Mrs. Lewis is to do is to Interpret 
Character Through Palmistry. I do not think there 
would be any question as to the propriety of this.” 

It may be assumed from this letter that at the first 
Flower Mart character was interpreted from palms in 
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a devout and seemly manner. No further word of the 
matter appears in any of the many newspaper clippings 
before, during, or after the mart. Either because of 
Mrs. Lewis, or in spite of her, the mart netted $1,282. 
Notes of rejoicing went to Miss Gurnee. She was 
thanked with warm extravagance for her success “des- 
pite the weather.” “Weather” in that year refers to a 
downpour which postponed the Flower Mart for two 
days. 


The next year, 1940, Miss Gurnee found the courage 
to stage a second mart, much in the manner of the first. 
Afterwards Bishop Freeman thanked her and all the 
women who “carried on despite threatening skies.” His 
term “threatening skies” must have been the euphemism 
of a determined optimist. An article in The Cathedral 
Age of midsummer 40 states that it poured rain as 
Mrs. Roosevelt arrived at the opening of the mart. “She 
toured all the booths under an umbrella,” it says. And 
she “stood with smiling face” to watch the Beauvoir 
children dance around a maypole. It describes the boys 
and girls as tossing raindrops from their cheeks. The 
children were excited by dancing for the President’s 
wife or else cheered on by promises of a fish pond and 
a pony ride. By 1940 it had been found that a pony 
and a fish pond could be accepted as quite refined 
enough for the Flower Mart—discreetly apart at the 
foot of the steps. After Mrs. Roosevelt left, the rain 
stopped. 

For two more years the Flower Mart was staged much 
after the pattern established by Miss Gurnee in the two 
years of her chairmanship. No mention of “weather” in 
this period suggests that Mrs. Lewis Clark (chairman 
in °41) and Mrs. George Garrett (chairman in °42) 
did not struggle with rain. Mrs. Clark cleared the sum 
of $1,963, a quite unbelievable sum at that time, to 
build the stone platform in the amphitheatre. She was 
thanked by the dean, but the letter does not mention 
the surprise of the profit. Dean Powell wrote, “It was 
a beautiful event, quite apart from anything else, and 
has added much to the aesthetic life of the community.” 

Mrs, Garrett raised the number of booths on the 
steps to twenty-six—sixteen booths over and above the 
ten booths of the garden clubs which had participated 
from the beginning. Gingerbread for the children was 
added in the Children’s Corner. And her net earnings 
passed the $2,000 mark—a total of $2,204. Mrs. Garrett 
left in the central files an efficient list of the booths, 
their chairmen, and the income from each. The days 
of the courtly correspondence are coming to an end. 

A first chapter of the Flower Mart story ends on a 
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sad note. In March, ’43, Bishop Freeman wrote to Mrs. 
Charles Warren, then president of All Hallows Guild, 
agreeing that everyone was too involved in the war 
effort to work on a Flower Mart. He says that Mrs. 
Warren’s “plan for the Phantom Flower Market is both 
unique and | think appealing.” The letter concludes 
“Later I will take up the matter of the annual meet. 
ing . .. as the doctor said (I am) ‘desperately tired,” 


Before the annual meeting Bishop Freeman had died, 


The In-Between Years 


For three years, no Flower Mart was held on the 
Pilgrim Steps. Instead, All Hallows Guild tried in 
various ways which required less effort to hold the 
place it had achieved in the public eye. In 743, the 
Phantom Mart brought in a fair response, a bit more 
than the first Flower Mart. In ’44, a long article on the 
Bishop’s Garden, its plantings and plans, was sent to 
Tue CatHeprat AcE but without any appeal for funds. 
It was in ’44 that the All Hallows Guild treasury sank 
to a low point simultaneously with the arrival of a new 
bishop, and probably because of the welcome to the new 
bishop. A rather elegant party was given at the Sulgrave 
Club where Mrs. Roosevelt received at the head of the 
stairs with the new bishop and his wife. After receiving, 
they moved with the guests into the ballroom to look 
at slides of the garden. Mrs. Roosevelt sat in the front 
row, politely upright, in a posture of keen interest. 
And she went peacefully to sleep under the broad brim 
of her hat. She was safe. Only the bishop’s wife, being 
shorter and very near, could take peeks up under the 
hat and rejoice inwardly as she made mental notes on 
how to survive official life. As soon as the lights went 
on, Mrs. Roosevelt’s eyes opened wide, and she had 
pleasant words to say about the pictures—no one of 
which she had seen. The pictures had not been exactly } 
exciting. 

By 1945, a new dean had come to the Cathedral, | 
and he was eager to develop a Cathedral Festival, like j 
the spring festivals of Canterbury and York, with 
booths of woodcarving, stonecarving, stained glass work, 
etc. Dean Suter hoped to draw crowds into the Cathe: 
dral itself. And he succeeded moderately, with the co- 
operation of artists and groups interested in the Cathe 
dral. All Hallows Guild developed an herb cottage 
corner under one of the crypt arches with a live bird | 
in a gilt cage as a center of interest, very charming. It j 
was hoped—somewhat too optimistically—that visitors | 
would take memberships in All Hallows Guild. 


That Cathedral Festival lingers in many minds as 4 
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week in which the staff counted the hours until it might 
close. The booths were all set up and the Cathedral 
had begun to fill with much coming and going, when 
a high ranking officer arrived from Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal to say that a hero of World War I who had lived 
to a great age was now dying and the Cathedral must 
be prepared for a lying-in-state. What to do? Visiting 
artisans could not be asked to move out all their para- 
phernalia without announcing a death while the man 
still lived. After his death, there would be no time. 
The Bishop was asked for an opinion. “Well,” he said 
peacefully, “we have a ‘booth for relics of historic in- 
terest.’” A ripple of amusement percolated down 
through the staff and everyone relaxed to a comfortable 
tension. They still watched the bulletins from Walter 
Reed. And meanwhile the bird in its gilded cage chirped 
happily in All Hallows booth, and visitors admired 
without taking membership. (The next week the hero 
of the first war revived! There was that happy ending.) 

By 1946, All Hallows Guild needed seriously to in- 
terest the public in a way which attracted profit if it 
was to take on projects beyond the limits of the Bishop’s 
Garden. The surrounding acres of the close invited 
their care. With some screwing up of courage, the 
guild scheduled another mart. Mrs. McCook Knox took 
on the chairmanship. She and Mrs. Albert Lucas, the 
president, worked hard to attain the level the mart had 
teached before the war-break. They enlisted eighteen 
booths, not quite the twenty-six booths of 1942. Eight 
—not ten—garden clubs participated. One prospect 
cheered the officers of the guild. Mrs. Truman agreed 
to open the mart on the first day set if it were pleasant, 
or on a second day should rain interfere. Her interest 
helped greatly in those lean years when the guild worked 
uphill to a fresh start. Later, Mrs. Truman opened the 
mart in all seven years of Mr. Truman’s administration 
and even came back two years after they had left Wash- 
ington to see how the Flower Mart fared. 

In 1946, the weather outdid itself. “Weather” in its 
worst connotations! On the first date, it poured steadily, 
unremittingly, all day. The forecast for the next day, 
the alternative date, promised no better. On the night 
between those two days, Mrs. Lucas stayed up all night 
overseeing the preparation of the Boys’ School gym to 
teceive the Mart. St. Alban’s School janitors spent the 
night laying heavy protecting paper over the precious 
gym floor. The Cathedral carpenters stayed up all night 
making even the legs of tables designed for steps. Be- 
fore morning light fully penetrated the solid sheets of 
tain, booth chairmen began to arrive, damp but deter- 
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mined. They produced a mart which was pretty. Even 
more remarkably, they made money for the guild. If it 
had not been for the expense of moving indoors, the 
net income of the rainiest mart would have surpassed 
the peak reached in 1942 when twenty-six groups took 
part. The effort cleared $2,024. Everyone was happy, 
except perhaps the pets brought to be shown. They were 
shown as planned but had to remain outside in a rather 
dreary circle of drenched cages. No dog, with tail 
curled disconsolately between his legs, takes an interest 
in the winning ribbon attached to his collar. 


The next year, the 1947 Flower Mart could not en- 
counter such heavy rain by any law of averages. That 
year’s chairman, Mrs. Thomas Stone, was cheered by 
clear sunshine. It was a beautiful morning. But did she, 
by any chance, notice the wind? The newspapers of the 
day describe the wind as whipping Easter bonnets and 
tossing balloons—all very gay. They do not mention 
a brisk flurry of potato chips scudding about the Cathe- 
dral—this was an event of the lunch hour—unscheduled. 
The ladies had planned a pretty plate luncheon, ade- 
quate to support life, but arranged so as to secure pro- 
fit by a judicious use of potato chips. The wind they 
had not planned. Such an undisciplined wind! It could 
have planted an acre of potatoes had a modicum of 
eyes remained in the chips after frying. The ladies of 
the luncheon committee clutched after potato chips as 
they sailed off in batches. And the day was only half 
over. Another unsheduled event caused greater con- 
cern, and was to have long-range results. Miss Peck, 
a former secretary of the Girls’ School, fell. She was 
caught off-balance by a passing shoulder when the 
crowd was not dense enough to hold her upright; and 
she plunged down one flight of steps onto her head, cut- 
ting a bloody gash. Only Miss Peck took the accident 
lightly. She was then a mere 78. Now that she is reach- 
ing 90, she will come to the Flower Mart with anyone 
kind enough to bring her, without a thought for her 
greater safety in a level grove. When she fell in 47, 
Benjamin Thoron had just come to the Cathedral as 
treasurer. He must have spent some bad moments 
wondering if his mother’s dream to transform the 
Pilgrim Steps into the likeness of the Spanish Steps 
would be worth a damage suit against the Cathedral. 
This haunting thought took root in more than one 
mind and did not rest until it had moved the mart from 
the steps—in another two years. 

On the first of those two years, 1948, the neat mind 
of Mrs. William Ritchie took over the organization of 
the Flower Mart. She made lists and set schedules which 
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created a pattern of order for future chairmen to this 
day. Wonderful woman! She controlled the 
weather. As Dean Suter wrote her afterwards—“Every- 
thing was carried out with confidence and charm.” He 
might have said “confidence and calm.” In her year, 
the booths were placed on the steps two days before 
the mart, and a night guard watched over them so that 
any materials left in the booths would be quite safe. 
This was a downright innovation that would have 
seemed daring in earlier years. In those genteel begin- 
nings, a booth was shown to the chairmen at a stated 
time and then quickly removed “to an inconspicuous 
place lest it become an unsightly spectacle.” How the 
early chairmen created their booths under these restric- 
tions and kept their wits in a seemly manner remains 
the secret of quieter days. They did not dream of clear- 
ing $4,295 as Mrs. Ritchie managed to do. 


even 


The next year, the Flower Mart’s tenth birthday, it 
gasped through the last festival on the Pilgrim Steps. 
It was hot: oh so hot. The stones absorbed the sun 
and gave off heat intensified. Flowers drooped. Hurry 
calls went out for ice, then more ice, and ice again. 
In the report of Mrs. David Barry directed to future 
chairmen of the mart, there is almost a wailing note,— 
“The well is quite inadequate for the mint tea and the 
cokes.” There was too little room anywhere for every- 
thing. Too many people came. There were so many 
people that the booths disappeared from sight in the 
crowds. Most unwillingly, the officers of the guild 
agreed that something must be done. They were coming 
to the year ’49-’50 when the Guild raised money to build 
a new greenhouse. They planned to grow, among other 
things, more seedlings to meet the mounting demand 
for seedlings at the Flower Mart. But the steps would 
not stretch another square foot to hold them, not if 
the seedlings were sold one inch high. 


Big Business 


The Flower Mart moved from the Pilgrim Steps in 
1950—but not without misgivings. Sentiment clung to 
the steps, no matter how many Miss Pecks plunged 
down them, or how hard the workers toiled up them, 
the early vision of the Spanish Steps In Spring still 
dominated affection. Only officers of All Hallows Guild 
felt strongly that “something must be done.” The Dean 
remained unconvinced. When he announced to the work- 
ing staff of the Cathedral at their regular meeting that 
the Flower Mart would be moved to the Wisconsin 
Avenue grove, “there was considerable lively discussion 
of disappointment,” he reported. A petition was drawn 


up and sent to the guild summarizing the arguments 
against the move, a full typewritten page of protest, 
The pith of these lies in pleas two and three. Two 
stresses the unique physical beauty of the steps. Three 
points out, with a tinge of the gentility of earlier days 
“the greater public interest in this setting (i.e. the 
steps) ... over the bazaar atmosphere we feel the Wis. 
consin Avenue grove would provide.” The petition ends 
with the paragraph, “Please understand that this group 
does not pretend to have any administrative power . . , 
They thought it would be a good scheme to send you 
this statement of opinion.” 


Still the ladies moved. With some uneasiness, they 
moved to the grove. The days of more lordly authority 
have come to an end. The Dean and Bishop do not 
make the decision. 

The first years of the Flower Mart in the grove, all 
the booths moved over. But the Pilgrim Steps were 
decorated with potted plants. It was an though the 
ladies said,—“Don’t feel badly, dear steps, at our deser- 
tion. We still love you.” None the less, the steps were 
deserted. The crowds flocked after the booths, and 
very few—if any—looked at the nostalgic decorations 
on the steps. The workers, off in the grove, dug into a 
new life rejoicing openly. Most of them were old timers, 
to be sure, and had developed the agility of mountain 
goats in the days of the perpendicular marts. But they 
expressed no real passion to remain mountain goats. 
In one day they settled into life below the timber line 
with sighs of contentment. And the next year, no one 
suffered any compulsion to decorate the steps again. 


All Hallows Guild felt too much the pressure of the 
present to indulge nostalgia. It had doubled and then 
trebled its responsibilities on the Cathedral grounds in 
the year °49-’50. It had been assigned—and had accepted 
—the supervision of the fifty-seven acres of the close, 
and also supervision of the Herb Cottage. With the 
Herb Cottage was linked the new greenhouse built in 
the winter ’49-’50 with funds raised by the guild. Could j 
the guild so broaden its interests and still run a Flower 
Mart that would be both lovely and profitable? To be 
pretty and expensive is a role more usually assigned to 
women. To be pretty and profitable is the more uneasy | 
combination which must be achieved by Flower Marts 
past, present, and future. 

For three years in the grove, the Flower Mart moved 
steadily up in the profit column. In 1950, it grossed 
over $5,000. In °51 it cleared over $6,000. By ’52, it § 
was well up towards $7,000. 

In 1952, a far reaching change began. It was not 
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heralded by fanfare of trumpets, and was not even dis- 
cussed in a staff meeting. Very few new epochs in his- 
tory are. This new burgeoning of life appears in a note 
of the chairman of the mart in one inconspicuous sen- 
tence, “Mr. Enfante offers us cotton candy.” As far as 
these words suggest, the sentence looks quite as incon- 
spicuous as that note of earlier days, “Gingerbread was 
added to the Children’s Corner.” The world of differ- 
ence lies between gingerbread and cotton candy, and the 
dynamism of their respective impact on the young. Cot- 
ton candy is that spun sugar twisted onto the end of a 
longish stick, approaching in size that of a child’s head, 
and usually of a violent pink. When aimed in the gen- 
eral direction of a small mouth, it may gum the ears 
also, a misuse quite satisfactory to the child. It also gums 
a hand with a liberal ooze. Usually the same hand 
clutches a fistful of nickels and dimes in joyful anticipa- 
tion of more rides on the merry-go-round, a game of 
darts, or a journey (quite roundabout) of a miniature 
train. “All this and Heaven too,” i.e. more cotton candy 
to sustain joy. Anvone can see that complications ensue. 
The “togetherness” of nickels and dimes when cohered 
into cotton candy is something which cannot be over- 
estimated. It is a product peculiarly unsuited to any 
mechanical device for counting coins. It gums their 
works finally and almost irrevocably. With the advent 
of cotton candy, it became necessary to add a wholly 
new process to the cashier’s office at the Flower Mart, 
two women devoting the afternoon to washing money. 


I take cotton candy as a symbol. It did not alone 
electrify the children’s end of the mart. Cotton candy 
plus a certain Mr. Enfante and plus a very certain Mrs. 
Frederick Lee as chairman! The combination equals a 
charge of T.N.T. in Flower Mart history. There sur- 
vives an early note, “It is important to stay in with Mr. 
Enfante as the personnel he sends makes all the differ- 
ence. His man Pistol can do anything.” 


Mr. Enfante and Pistol and Mrs. Lee have done 
many things. Take the fish ponds. A fish pond was 
admitted with reluctance into the Flower Mart of the 
second year. In those earlier days, the child dangled 
a string over a not-too-convincing fence: and unseen 
hands hooked onto it a great big package from the 10 
cent store. . . . Last spring, in the years of our Flower 
Marts number nineteen, I noticed a bill for 300 goldfish, 
alive. They were won as prizes in a game of not too 
great difficulty, and provided much excitement for the 
children without involving any great discomfort to the 
fish. It was the mothers who suffered. Mr. Enfante’s 
creative imagination does not compass the distress he 


may cause parents. Some of the mothers, the canny 
ones, waited out the first flush of devotion to live gold- 
fish. Then, in a quiet hour, they brought the fish to the 
pool in the Bishop’s Garden. The population of goldfish 
in the pool increased too rapidly, well beyond any pos- 
sible actuarial predictions. Overpopulation threatened. 
But then the pool was relieved by what an insurance 
policy might describe as “an act of God,” the completely 
unpredictable. One of the Cathedral guards happened 
on a small boy fishing in the cruciform pool of the Bish- 
op’s Garden. “Oh you can’t do that!” exclaimed the 
guard. The small boy sat on, at peace with the world. 
Possibly, just possibly, our Cathedral schools teach that 
tricky difference in English between “can” and “may.” 
The small boy displayed his string dangling a bent pin 
with engaging frankness. “J can,” he said, “Last week I 
caught five.” 

The ramifications of the Flower Mart are always un- 
expected. Usually they delight. But, alas, they seldom 
find their way into the records. The dignified report 
read by Mrs. Lewis Clark at the annual meeting of All 
Hallows Guild in 1953 ends, “The net receipts (of All 
Hallows Guild) from all sources . . . amounted to 
$22,680 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. This 
sum is a large proportion of the entire amount of $26,742 
for the maintenance of the gardens, grounds, walks, and 
roads of the Cathedral: and we are pleased to have been 
able to make this contribution.” 

No mention of Mr. Enfante or Pistol—or even as yet 
of Mrs. Lee. Two years later their effect on the mart is 
indicated in an inconspicuous note in the files which 
suggests that it might be well “to secure a young police- 
man to keep order among the children.” The next year, 
two policemen are wanted, still specified as “young.” The 
policemen enter into footnotes, wherein so much of the 
charm of history lies buried. 

The Children’s Corner has grown into a fun fair at 
one end of the Flower Mart. And it is dangerously 
profitable. In its first year, cotton candy alone grossed 
$127 at five cents a stick. The following year, the profits 
expected from candy and all the extended entertainment 
for children evaporated under the impact of two thun- 
derstorms in the afternoon. Rain in the afternoon has 
proved more serious to profits than an all day rain which 
can be forecast and will move the mart under cover. 
In the afternoon of 1953, cloudbursts drowned the mart. 
As the puddles spread, a stocky, soggy Italian stood in 
the hall of the Bishop’s House and waited while he 
dripped (most considerately) onto a thick wad of news- 
paper. He had been guaranteed $100 for the use of his 
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train with four cars. Wet bills were brought in and 
spread out to dry over the floor of dining room, library, 
and drawing room—a rich carpet, if somewhat smelly. 
The Bishop’s wife collected her stock of bath towels and 
rubbed the heads of children who had come unstuck 
from parental supervision in the general flood. In the 
two thunderstorms of that afternoon, a dangerous share 
of Flower Mart profits ran down the drains. 

In all Flower Marts, wet or dry, a dangerous share of 
the profits collect at the children’s end. More threaten- 
ing than thunderstorms is the danger that children’s fun 
could run away with the Flower Mart—the danger of the 
tail wagging the dog. It is very much to the credit of 
the good taste inherent in All Hallows Guild that the 
fun fair has not run away with the mart. Each year the 
guild has created a mart of distinction, with increasing 
skill. 

In 1954, began the marts with a theme. There have 
been the French Mart, the English Mart, the Japanese, 
the Turn of the Century Mart, and the Dutch. This 
year the theme was Greek. The charm of these marts 
must be seen, preferably early, before the crowds con- 
ceal them. A few photographs have caught their gaiety. 
It eludes words. There was the French kiosk hung all 
over with the current periodicals (sent from Paris) and 
attended by a most convincing Jacque and Madame 
Jacque. There has been a bit of Hyde Park, complete 
with fence, where a gentleman sat on a park bench in 
bowler hat, his cane beside him, and read a copy of 
The London Times. Nearby, a very English nanny 
wheeled the pram. That scene was equalled only by the 
English garden party where dowager duchesses in very 
large hats and muchness of ruffles served from silver 
tea services and were waited upon by neat maids in or- 
gandy caps, very pre-war. So it has gone, each Mart 
vying with the last for authenticity and charm. The 
Japanese scenes attained the exquisite. They might have 
been copied onto silk screens and seemed quite in place. 
Perhaps they were copied from silk screens. The Dutch 
Mart produced many tulips, and of course a windmill. 
A cow lay by the mill for hours quite obligingly, un- 
perturbed in the chewing of its cud by crowds or even 
by the Air Force Band fortissimo. 

The Flower Marts over twenty years have been varied 
and pretty, very hard work, and lots of fun. They at- 
tract more thousands of people each spring by their 
gaiety and charm. And so they will go on. All Hallows 
Guild has not as yet reached the discouraged state of 
the country storekeeper who refused to sell rubber boots 


any longer; because he could not keep them in stock. 
Merchandise at the marts, like the rubber boots, sells 
much too fast. What to stock, how much to stock, are 
the hardest questions yearly. But we learn. Sometime 
there may be a chairman of the booth which sells Frenes 
bread who can believe how many hundreds of loaves she 
might sell: and she will order enough. Even that might 
happen. It will be a Flower Mart millenium. 
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Hecord Department Supervisor Hetires 


A few months after Bishop Freeman was consecrated 
as Bishop of Washington, Mrs. Edward D. Rauch, Jr., 
became a member of the Cathedral staff. This was Feb- 
ruary, 1924 and she was one of a small staff working 
in a downtown office on a drive to raise a large sum for 
the completion of the building. A year later this group, 
which also included Griffith Barry, now superintendent 
of grounds and buildings, moved to an office on Mt. St. 
Alban. 

In February of this year, after thirty-five years of 
devoted, and often difficult service, Mrs. Rauch an- 
nounced plans for her retirement, and at the end of 
April Virginia left the hill and the scores of friends she 
has made there over the years. 

As a member of the records department for so many 
years, there is (at least in the opinions of her co-workers) 
approximately nothing that Mrs. Rauch does not know 
about the Cathedral and its friends. The thousands of 
names involved in the files of THe CaTHeprat AGE 
ever since it began publication a year after she came to 
the Cathedral, have all been, and mostly still are, fam- 
iliar to her. She knows the histories of thousands of 
gifts and even though much of this information is care- 
fully recorded on cards, Mrs. Rauch can almost always 
give the facts before she pulls the card from its proper 
place in the great bins of cards kept in her department. 
Check and double check, update the list, make a note of 
that change, copy a membership roster for an anxious 
National Cathedral Association chairman, make sure 
the addressograph plates for St. Albans School, for the 
magazine mailing, for All Hallows Guild, are up to date 
and ready to be run off, instruct a new worker, answer 
a constant stream of questions—such have been her days, 
and often her nights included taking boxes of cards home 
to be worked on in the uninterrupted hours of the eve- 
ning, 

During the years of the depression, when Cathedral 
funds were nearly non-existent, Mrs. Rauch alone re- 
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mained in her department and alone carried on the 
N.C.A. and AcE records. 

In an effort to show some of the appreciation and love 
felt for her, members of the staff held a party in her 
honor shortly before she left. Almost the entire work- 
ing staff, plus a few former members, attended and 
watched Dean Sayre present to her a handsomely 
wrapped box which when opened, revealed a picture of 
the gas stove selected as a farewell gift and given not 
only with expressions of thanks for her loyal service, but 
with expressions of hope that it will help her enjoy the 
new home, in Easton, Maryland, to which she is going, 
in order to be near her son, David, and grandchildren, 


Becky and Bobby Rauch. 


Photo by The Mains 


Mrs. Edward S. Rauch, Jr., supervisor of the Cathedral records 


department, retired this spring after thirty-five years of service. 


But at the Cathedral, she will be sincerely missed. 
How much was eloquently summed up in the fervent 
words of the business manager, John Bayless, whose long 
term of service to the Cathedral makes him perhaps most 
fully aware of the depth and breadth of Mrs. Rauch’s 
contribution, “Somebody,” he said, “ought to buy a 
niche in the Cathedral for Virginia Rauch and put her 
statue in it.” 
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CGAashinaton 
Cathedral 
Chronicles 


Bishop of St. Albans 


Members of St. Albans Church, the Cathedral’s neigh- 
bor on Mt. St. Alban, attended service at the Cathedral 
on June 7 at 11 a. m. when the Rt. Rev. Edward Michael 
Gresford Jones, D.D., Bishop of St. Albans, Hertford- 
shire, England, was the preacher. Participating in the 
conduct of the service were the clergy of St. Albans 
Church. 

Bishop Jones heads a diocese of 310 parishes. He is 
a member of the Council of the Boy Scouts Association 
and is High Almoner to Her Majesty, the Queen. While 
in Washington he also delivered the principal address at 
the 50th commencement of St. Albans School for Boys. 


Handbell Ringers 


The Interfaith Youth Choir Festival, sponsored by 
the District of Columbia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, and directed by Nancy Poore Tufts, 
was held in the Cathedral on the evening of the first 
Sunday in May to mark the opening of National Mu- 
sic Week. A special feature was music by three groups 
of English handbell ringers: the Potomac English Hand- 
bell Ringers, the English Handbell Ringers of St. Paul’s 
Church, Rock Creek, and the Handbell Ringers of Vil- 
lage Lutheran Church, Bronxville, N. Y. 


* ok Ox 


Critics Praise Concert 

Music critics of Washington’s major newspapers were 
unanimous in their praises of the concert presented late 
in the winter by the combined glee clubs of the National 
Cathedral School for Girls and St. Albans School for 
Boys under the direction of their leader, Richard W. 
Dirksen, associate organist and choirmaster at the 
Cathedral. The program included Joseph Haydn’s 
“The Great Organ Mass in E Major” and Frederick 


Handel’s “Psalm 112.” Four alumni of the schools wer 
the soloists and nineteen members of the National Sym. 
phony Orchestra, with Keith Conrad at the console of 
the positive organ, provided the orchestral music. The 
Post and Times Herald reviewer wrote in part: “There 
was much to cheer about. The chorus of boys and girk 
sang with a crisp ensemble and a blended tone that many 
a professional chorus might envy. . . . On the podium 
Dirksen enjoyed the fruits of his rehearsal sessions 
drawing fine sounds from his ensemble with perfect 
confidence and very few acrobatics.” 

The Evening Star writer opened his report with the 
words, “I had the privilege last evening of being paid to 
hear one of the most exciting musical events I have at. 
tended since I have been in Washington . . . a perfectly 
stunning performance of two fine, if little known, choral 


works.” 
* ok x 


Guest Choirs 


Spring brings student guest choirs to the Cathedral 
for several evensong services on Sunday afternoons, 
On April 5 the Naval Academy Antiphonal Choir, di- 
rected by Donald Gilley, provided special music, follow. 
ing a tradition of many years’ standing. Other groups 
which sang at the Cathedral this year include the Vir. 
ginia Military Institute Glee Club, the choir of the 
University of Richmond, and, on Good Friday, the 
Haverford College Glee Club and the Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege Chorus. 
x * x 


FBI Service 


The sixth annual FBI Interdenominational vesper 
service was held in the Cathedral Sunday afternoon, 
May 10, with the Rev. Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, presi 
dent of the United Lutheran Church and chairman of 
the central committee of the World Council of 
Churches, as the preacher. The service was planned for 
all FBI employees and their families. 

x ok x 


Vassar Baccalaureate 

Dean Sayre was the preacher, on June 7, at the bac 
calaureate service for members of the Vassar College 
graduating class and their families. 


* * x 


Kirkin’ o’ the Tartan 
The annual Kirkin’ 0’ the Tartan, celebrated in the 
Cathedral by the St. Andrew’s Society of Washington to 
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signify the honor with which they regard the wearing 
of their traditional garb, was held on April 26 at the 
il a.m. service. The Rev. Ernest Gordon, dean of the 
chapel, Princeton University, was the preacher. 

The procession of Scots entered the Cathedral to the 
music of the Pipers and Drummers of the St. Andrew’s 


Society. 


* * 


Clergy Chair Dedicated 

A new clergy chair 
carved in oak for the War 
Memorial Shrine in the 
Cathedral was dedicated 
early in May as a memorial 
to Robert Bennet Forbes, 
Lt. (jg), U.S.N.R., who 
was killed in World War 
II. It is the gift of his 
mother, Mrs. Allan Forbes 
of Boston, who for many 
years has been a leader and 
active worker in the Na- 
tional Cathedral Associa- 
tion. 

The chair, with exquisitely carved traceried panels, 
was made by craftsmen at St. Sidwell’s Art Works in 
Exeter, England, where the altar rail for this chapel 
and the National Honor Roll bookcases and screen 
which form its western wall were also made. 

Nearby is the memorial Mrs. Forbes placed in the 
Cathedral for her husband, a wrought iron gate, which 
is considered an outstanding example of the almost lost 
art of hand-wrought iron craftsmanship. 

The dedication of the chair was conducted by the Rt. 
Rev. Augus Dun, Bishop of Washington. Mrs. Forbes 
attended the service, which immediately followed even- 
song. 


* * 


‘The Rose and the Ring’ 

A highlight of the Cathedral schools’ year was the 
presentation, early in May, of “The Rose and the Ring,” 
a musical comedy with music by Richard W. Dirksen, 
associate Cathedral organist and choirmaster and director 
of the glee clubs of St. Albans and the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, and libretto by his wife, Joan 
Dirksen, author of the successful teen-age novel, “I'll 
Find My Love.” 

The musical comedy is based on a book by M. A. 
Titmarsh published under the same title in 1850. In the 
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cast of characters are King Valorosa, “he’s only an earl;” 
Glumboso, prime minister, “looking for a main chance;” 
Prince Bulbo, “has rose, will travel;” Captain Hedzoff, 
“reluctant dragoon,” and others with equally fascinating 
labels which they live up to throughout the play. 

The excellence of the singing and acting of the cast, 
all members of the glee clubs, won hearty plaudits from 
the large audiences which attended the two performances 
held in the Girls School gymnasium. 

* 


* x 


Two Groups Honored 


Representatives of the District of Columbia Chapter 
of the American Red Cross attended evensong on the 
second Sunday in March to mark the nationwide ob- 
servance of Red Cross Sunday. Also present were repre- 
sentatives of the Arlington Area Girl Scouts, who were 
observing the opening of Girl Scout Week. The flags 
of both organizations were placed in standards before 
the lectern and special prayers for both were offered. 

* 


* x 


Cathedral Status 


After ninety-three years St. Paul’s Cathedral in Los 
Angeles has, by vote of parish and vestry, formally 
transferred responsibility for its support, operation, and 
administration to the Diocese of Southern California. 
The action, taken in November, makes St. Paul’s rela- 
tion to its diocese the same as is Washington Cathedral’s 
to its diocese and St. John the Divine’s to the Diocese of 
New York. Thus it has become the third “true,” or non- 
parochial cathedral, in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S. A. 


* * X 


Armenian Service 

Archbishop Sion Manoogian, primate of the North 
American Diocese of the Armenian Church, celebrated 
the Divine Liturgy according to the rites of the ancient 
Armenian Church, in the Cathedral on Sunday, May 31 
at 1 P.M. The liturgy by the beloved master of 
Armenian Church music, Komitas, was sung by the 
Komitas Choir of New York, which was invited spe- 
cially for this occasion. 

The Armenian Church belongs to the Eastern Ortho- 
dox group of churches. It is conceded to be the first 
national church, having adopted Christianity formally 
as a nation in the year 301, many years before the 
famous edict of the Roman Emperor Constantine. The 
North American Diocese of which Archbishop Sion is 
the primate, is a member of the National Council of 


Churches of Christ. 





Infinite Mercy of bod 


Sermon Preached in Washington Cathedral by the 
Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean 
March 8, 1959 


ONG ago, when the people of Israel were in exile 
and lived in darkness, Ezekiel brought the mes- 
sage from God that He would not always hide 
His face from them. Five hundred years later the joy- 
ous song broke from the lips of St. Paul, like a hymn 
of praise, in his letter to the Corinthians: 

“But we all, with open face beholding . . . 

the glory of the Lord, are changed into 

the same image from glory to glory, even 

as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

(II Cor. 3:18) 

In the Bishop’s Garden beside the Cathedral there 
is a new statue by Heinz Warneke. It is of the Prodigal 
Son. His face is hidden; but his body is folded in the 
protecting arm of his father. If you look up, you can 
see the gentle strength of mercy in the face of God. 
The statue is set in the shadow of the majesty, for 
above it soar the pinnacles of this great Cathedral. It 
is as if here on earth we find man’s sin and sorrow, 
and God’s mercy, reaching down. But as you look up, 
past the human shapes of suffering and love, you be- 
hold the Heavenly glory on high. 

There is an eloquence in this pantomime here upon 
the hill of this city; for this is the meaning of this 
moment, this instant in the headlong life of man. Our 
face is buried in despair, whether it be the face of each 
one of us individually, or the visage of our national 
life—before God we suffer in our shame. Who can 
escape the personal unworthiness of each one? How can 
we aspire to God, bound as we are to the single dimen- 
sion of our selfish pettiness, the crass trifle of our 
futility, the empty hilarity of our earth-bound joy? 
How can our nation lift an honest prayer from the 
mire of its pampered complacency to seek the simple 
truth of God? Before Him the face of a world sundered 
in irreconcilable enmity must be hidden. Think of the 
long, infinitely long, penance we must pay, for slavery 
is a road fraught with stubborness and national humilia- 
tion. Oh, the pain of sin, the bitterness of suspicion, 
as race still stumbles against race and giant shouts at 


giant across the barricades of Berlin, and we bury the 
sharpness of our struggle in paltry gibes of nepotism 
(as if that were the real issue of our time!). It is any 
wonder that we can hardly bear to look at the face 
of God, fearing the truth of His piercing honesty! 


A novel by Niko Kazantsakis, recently made into a 
movie called “He Who Must Die,” portrays the prodigal 
who is in us. It is the story of a village on the island 
of Crete, under domination of the Turks, where every 
seventh year the Christian inhabitants put on a Passion 


Play. 
The Real Passion 


The film describes how the villagers wait for permis- 
sion of the resident Turkish authority to re-enact the 
crucifixion, and how finally the Muslim Aga complies 
with a sardonic shrug at the grisly faith of Christians. 
The local priest then appoints the cast—Manolios, a 
gentle shepherd who stammers, to play Jesus. A scan- 
dalous young widow becomes Mary Magdalen; the 
part of Judas is taken by her lover. The disciples are 
played by various members of the little community. 


At this moment there arrives in the village a pathetic 
parade of refugees from a distant town destroyed by 
the Turks. Then begins the real passion in the lives of 
them all, for the refugees ask food and shelter and 
even more for a chance to farm and support them- 
selves and begin life anew. But the priest and elders 
of the village fear the retribution of the Turkish mas 
ters. They try to force the refugees to move on, but 
they stay, starving and freezing and fighting for the 
right to live. Those who are in the cast of the passion 
play are increasingly transformed by the roles they 
play. They try to help. One gives land. Another brings 
food. In the end the village authorities appeal to the 
Turkish army to come and protect their property and 
their safety. The soldiers come. They capture Manolios, 
who played the part of Jesus. They see that he is mur 
dered in the village church, as the priest stands by. § 
Thus the passion is re-enacted, the cross redrawn by 












timbers of the barricade thrown up by the embattled 
populace as they prepare to fight, and the picture ends. 

The power of this extraordinary film is that in it we 
cannot fail to see ourselves, all of us, reflected. Here 
the agony and sin of the Bible story are reminted in 
modern phrase, in life that throbs and aches all over 
this tragic globe of ours. But the author of the film 
can go no further than that. He leaves the picture of 
the prodigal with his face hidden in the woe of his sin. 
There is no suggestion here of the enfolding arms, or 
the patient loving face of God, who can forgive priest 
and soldier, politician, conniving villager, or even you 
and me. 


The statue in the Bishop’s Garden says much more. 
It portrays in granite simplicity the infinite mercy of 
the redeeming God whose face, looking down on us, 
draws our gaze upward, past the sinful suffering of 
mankind to the wondrous glory of the eternal. 

And this is the joyful import of St. Paul’s words, 
too: “But we all, with open face beholding the glory 
24 
the Spirit of the Lord.” In the world the cross is plain 
enough. Any honest novelist must paint its shadow; 
our own consciences can feel its evil pain. This is the 
cross of the hanging Christ, tortured unto death. But 
as we lift our heads to the compassionate countenance 
of Christ, we see the other side of the cross—the empty 
cross, from which Christ has risen. For God has made 
of that awful reckoning not a firing squad, but an 
instrument of grace. 


of the Lord, are changed into the same image, 


The cross is the way through. As a missile into space 
must pass through the area of intense and killing radia- 
tion around the earth before it can achieve the illimi- 
table freedom of a star, so these earthborn souls of ours 
are cleansed by the fiery agony of repentance until they 
are transformed in the likeness of a holy strength 
which is not ours. We revolve in a new orbit, around 
a new center of light and brightness, “Changed into 
the image of God’s glory!” Herein is the mysterious 
alchemy of salvation. Thus the world is slowly trans- 
formed. By the self-giving readiness of a Martin Luther 
King to sacrifice himself we are taught the way of peace 
by which the ancient wounds are healed. How gradually, 
how slow—yet how wonderful that we can learn at all! 
Yes, by the courteous patience of a British prime min- 
ister we may yet be led to the blessing of some under- 
standing with our Russian brothers across the human 
barricade, the abyss of hopeless hostility. 
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Soonvevevnnensssavevanenesesnsnanavennssacevenenenes 


The NCA Notes for this issue of THe Ace are based upon 
the reports, either written or oral, submitted by chairmen for 
the annual meeting in April. Space limitations have made it 
necessary to edit rather drastically, but we hope that even these 
brief summaries will give some idea of how loyally and effec- 
tively NCA chairmen and their assistants and committees have 
worked throughout the past year. 


Rhode Island 


Making her first report Mrs. R. E. Wheeler, regional chair- 
man, wrote first of the needlepoint kneelers given for the high 
altar and worked by Rhode Island women and dedicated April 
14. Mrs. E. Donald Jackson, Jr., needlepoint chairman, at- 
tended this service, together with several of the other women 
whose beautiful work was dedicated. 

The retired chairman, Mrs. William S. Allen, showed the 
slides three times during the year. Last May Mrs. Wedel 
spoke at the annual meeting of the Diocesan Woman’s 
Auxiliary. In January Mrs. Wedel was again in Rhode Island, 
speaking in Providence at the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
to NCA members and friends. She showed a selected group of 
slides and spoke about the Cathedral and the plans for the 
NCA Bay. Several new members were enrolled and several 
persons gave building stones. 

As a money making project the Rhode Island Committee 
held a card party early in April, with a tea and display and sale 
of Cathedral glass and Herb Cottage articles. Thirty-five 
tables were in play. From this project $500 was sent to the 
Cathedral; $200 of it to discharge obligations on the needle- 
point, and the remainder for the new bay. 

Mrs. Wheeler concluded her report by stating her belief 
in the importance of planning some general activity, not nec- 
essarily money-making, each year to keep up interest, and re- 
ported sixteen new members added in 1959. 


* ok * 


Western Michigan 


The regional chairman, Mrs. Harry L. Saums, wrote of how 
interesting she finds her work for the Cathedral, even while 
she regrets that she cannot do more. She has arranged for 
several slide programs, including one scheduled for next fall. 
Last year she displayed and sold Cathedral items at her parish 


bazaar. 
* * * 


Northeastern New York 


The newly appointed regional chairman, the Rev. John R. 
Ramsey of Albany, wrote his report as follows: 

“We have only just begun to interest people in this region 
in the National Cathedral and the work of the association, 
although, of course, many already know it through the splendid 


Christmas cards. . . . The general set of slides has been shown 


in Catskill and has been requested for two other groups of 
parishes shortly. Certainly, membership subscriptions should 
in due course be forthcoming. 

“The fact that Albany has the oldest of our national cathe. 
dral foundations should serve to strengthen, rather than 
weaken, interest in this diocese in the many-sided program 


of the more prominent Cathedral in our nation’s capital.” 
x: 2 


Southern Virginia 

Mrs. Homer Ferguson, regional chairman, read her report 
as follows: 

“This year we are starting a program of showing Cathedral 
slides all over the diocese. Our diocesan education chairman 
advertises them as available from the regional chairman. 

“We planned a tea in May as the climax of our annual 
membership campaign, and hope for many new members; our 
Norfolk chairman already reports twelve new members. I am 
planning to attend the spring meeting of the Woman's 
Auxiliary at Eastern Shore Chapel and have been given two 
minutes on the program. 

“I cannot close my report without mention of the telecast 


of the beautiful Easter service from the Cathedral.” 
x * * 


Central New York 


The Central New York Committee held three meetings 
during the year, under the leadership of Mrs. Della Black, 
regional chairman. Mrs. Black reports a new area chairman, 
Mrs. Carl Stout of Elbridge. 

Unable to attend the annual meeting, Mrs. Black wrote, 
“Several building stones have been given and inclosed with this 
report is $300, proceeds of our annual bridge party. The high 
light of the party was a talk by Mrs. Gillespie, wife of the 
rector of St. James’ Church in Skaneateles, formerly of St. 
Albans Church on the Cathedral close. 

“The slides are kept in good use and have been loaned to 
many small parishes at the request of rectors or interested 
laymen. 

“For the fall we have scheduled a membership tea for the 


purpose of information alone and to recruit new members. .. 
‘/- S 


Maine 

The new chairman for Maine, Mrs. E. Eugene Holt, re 
ported several new memberships and a special gift from St 
Marty’s parish in Falmouth Foreside. She was unable to attend 


the annual meeting. 
* * * 


Northeastern Wisconsin 


Mrs. Charles Pors, regional chairman, reported as follows: 
“At our fall board meeting I presented the National Cathedrd 
to our members, with the result that they purchased five stom 
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cards in the names of three deceased bishops of the Diocese 
of Fond du Lac, one retired bishop, and the present diocesan. 
Later individuals purchased stones in the names of the Rev. 
Dr. F. D. Butler, honorary canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil C. Pors, and a chair, also in the latter’s 
names. 

“We had three convocation meetings to hear reports of 
Triennial and the afternoon meeting was given over to slides 
and the script on the Cathedral. Later, I sent a letter contain- 
ing a packet of Cathedral material to each parish auxiliary 


president.” 
x * x 


South Florida 


Mrs. John R. Beverley, regional chairman, submitted her 
annual report in writing as follows: “Each deanery director 
(9) received a package of Cathedral material direct from the 
N.C.A. office so that all their auxiliary presidents could dis- 
tribute material before General Convention in Miami in Octo- 
ber. The chairman located several persons willing to help at 
the Cathedral booth at convention and this was so successful 
that we planned a similar display for the diocesan convention 
in April.” 

“The slides have been shown in several parish churches; 
Cathedral material was distributed at the March deanery meet- 
ing in Miami; some stones and chairs have been purchased; 
items from the curator’s shop sold; and many friends have 
made special visits to the Cathedral. 

“We thank you for the glorious Easter TV presentation. 
We are happy to serve in a small, person to person manner, 
the presentation has been through the diocesan auxiliary presi- 


dent and her directors.” 
* * x 


Connecticut 


The report of Mrs. Frederick Wildman, regional chairman, 
was of such general interest to the annual meeting delegates, 
many of whom are new chairmen, that it is carried here in 
full: 

“My activities as regional chairman for Connecticut com- 
menced after the last annual meeting of the National Cathe- 
dral Association and, as there has been no earlier spade work 
done, it was necessary to start pretty much from scratch. 

“It seemed wise to work through existing church organiza- 
tions, at least at the beginning, so in company with Mrs. John 


Talbot, the regional chairman for neighboring Western Massa- 
chusetts, who had most kindly offered to help me get started, 
I attended the fall diocesan meeting of the woman’s auxiliaries 
of Connecticut at Hartford, where Mrs. Talbot gave a splendid 
talk on the National Cathedral Association, its broad pur- 
poses, and its place in local church activities. We distributed 
membership forms and building stone cards to all in attend- 
ance, as well as special cards to be filled out by those who were 
interested in having similar presentations before their own 
archdeaconry or local parish auxiliary, with speakers and pub- 
licity material to be supplied by state or national headquarters. 

“This favorable start has led to similar presentations of the 
National Cathedral Association’s program before the woman’s 
auxiliaries of four of the six Connecticut archdeaconries, as 
well as before several important parish auxiliaries, thereby 
reaching nearly all of the 194 parishes in the state. Mrs. 
Wedel of Washington made a notable contribution to the 
success of these meetings by speaking before the important 
Christ Church parish in Greenwich one afternoon and again 
that evening at an even larger meeting of Trinity Church 
parish in New Haven. 

“The Greenwich meeting resulted in a National Association 
committee of seventeen being formed, with Mrs. Kenneth 
Ray as chairman. This committee has sent out approximately 
1,800 letters to the entire membership of Christ Church, ex- 
plaining the work and needs of the Cathedral, with building 
stone cards and other material enclosed. It is hoped that in 
this way interest can be aroused in the Cathedral’s work, and 
contributions stimulated, without coming into conflict with 
local church fund-raising activities. A similar program is now 
being planned for other nearby parishes to Christ Church. In 
attendance here at this meeting are four members of this out- 
standing Greenwich committee, all of whom are most eager to 
forward the purposes of the Cathedral Association and gen- 
erous in their contributions to its progress. 

“I am further happy to report that Mrs. Ray, the originator 
of this Greenwich committee and a most competent and 
qualified co-worker indeed, has consented to become regional 
vice chairman for Connecticut and general deputy to me, while 
continuing as chairman of the Greenwich committee until a 
successor to that office is appointed. In addition to such a 
regional vice chairman, it is my aim to appoint an area chair- 
man for each of the six archdeaconries who, in turn, will 
appoint local chairmen in the individual parishes, thereby 
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assuring, I trust, enthusiastic and effective co-workers at all 
levels. 

“From my experience, it seems to me that there are several 
things I might suggest which could be of assistance to a new 
chairman getting started in a region where no previous Na- 
tional Cathedral Association work had been done. I was ex- 
ceptionally fortunate in having the generous aid of Mrs. 
Talbot, and of Mrs. Wedel, to draw upon, but not everyone 
can be so lucky. 

“An organizational handbook, prepared at headquarters, 
telling how best to get started, who to approach and how, 
relations with the bishop, the diocesan head of the woman’s 
auxiliaries and archdeaconry woman’s auxiliary chairmen. How 
to raise even a small amount of money for local use in print- 
ing and postage, such as the letters sent out by the Greenwich 
Committee. How to get a secretary and treasurer. How to 
start a bank account for local use. 

“All of these things could be answered perhaps in another 
way—by having the field secretary spend several days in a new 
area to indoctrinate the new chairman. 

“I am happy to report that there are now approximately 
180 Connecticut members of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, including several church groups, and that contributions 
for the year appear to have totalled well in excess of $1,500. 
While these results are perhaps not as promising as one might 
wish, I feel that much worthwhile educational work has been 
done which should bear fine fruit as time passes.” 

k * * 


Northern Illinois 


The written report of the regional chairman, Mrs. M. Cot- 
ton Kelley, noted that in December “the regional committee 
mailed an appeal to all N.C.A. members for the N.C.A. Bay 
building stones. Approximately $700 was realized in several 
weeks’ time. We are making the request again this spring to 
members who did not respond and to new members. 

“In January a luncheon meeting was held at St. Chrysos- 
tom’s Church in Chicago. Mrs. Wedel, her usual generous, 
enthusiastic self, flew from Washington to tell the Cathedral 
story to sixty or more members of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
We showed the beautiful new set of slides. Our welcome at this 
parish was especially warm as the new rector, the Rev. Robert 
Hall, was formerly an NCA chairman in West Virginia. 

“In May Mrs. Kevin Keegan came from Washington to 
speak particularly of the Cathedral needlepoint to all women’s 
groups at the Church of the Holy Spirit. This meeting was 
held at the home of Mrs. Dexter Cummings, needlepoint chair- 


man for Illinois.” 
a * * 


Western Massachusetts 


The report of the regional chairman, Mrs. John Talbot, was 
read in her absence by Mrs. John Church, one of four repre- 
sentatives of this region who attended the annual meeting. 
Two regional executive committee meetings and eighteen area 
committee meetings were held during the year, and seven new 
parish chairmen have been appointed. Mrs. Talbot made ten 
talks on the Cathedral, including two in Connecticut; twelve 
other programs were presented; diocesan and parish exhibits 
of Cathedral material staged. Six benefits raised a total of 
$800. The regional project for the year was to provide stones 


for the N.C.A. Bay and 119 individuals subscribed in the 


amount of $1,820. In addition there were many sales of glass 
and chairs and other Cathedral items. 

“We have cooperated,” Mrs. Church read, “with parishes 
in sponsoring two youth pilgrimages to the Cathedral and we 
are now organizing an adult pilgrimage which Mrs. Talbot wil] 
accompany on June 6, 7, and 8... . Members of our first youth 
pilgrimage are now giving stones in honor of their parish youth 
leaders and rectors. We feel there is great value in educating 
our young people about their national Cathedral. 

“The accomplishments of this region are made possible by 
the devotion to the Cathedral of our dedicated group of fifty. 
two Christian women who serve with me as regional chairmen 
and officers. We all believe deeply in the Cathedral as a center 
of Christian unity, and we work and pray together joyously 
for its completion and the extension of Cathedral influence to 
every part of our country, and beyond to all the world.” 

* * * 


Northeastern Pennsylvania 


Mrs. J. V. D. Eppes, regional chairman, regretted being 
unable to attend the meeting, but wrote that she is beginning 
work in her region and has made plans for showing the slides 
in several parishes, and has been distributing stone and chair 
cards. 

*K * * 


North Carolina 

Mrs. Meade Hite reported that she believed a greater in. 
terest had been shown in the Cathedral in her region during 
the past year. Several auxiliaries in the diocese showed the 
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slides, and many items were sold at a bazaar. She reported 
that the Cathedral cards are being used not only at Christmas, 
but, especially the one with the Lord’s Prayer, to greet friends 
during the year. Twenty-five dollars was given for needlepoint 
and the same amount for stones in memory of a newspaper 
woman who had been very friendly to the Cathedral. 

x oe ok 


Eastern Massachusetts 


Mrs. John Barker, Jr., chairman, opened her report by pre- 
senting $1,000 for the maintenance funds of the Cathedral, a 
gift made possible by sale of advertising for the annual Handel 
and Haydn Society concert in Boston. She also announced a 
gift of $3,400 from 370 donors for building stones for the 
N.CA. Bay. 

She continued, “Our fall program this year brought Mrs. 
Harold Kelleran of the Diocese of Washington to Boston to 
talk to our members and guests invited from the Episcopal 
churches of the greater Boston area. . . . Out of her remarks 
grew our idea for an enlarged evening meeting next fall when 
we plan to have a panel of clergy and psychiatrists discuss the 
function of religion and psychiatry in modern church work. 

“Former Canon Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., will bring us the 
role of Washington Cathedral in this new and challenging 
field and Dr. Dana Farnsworth, an eminent psychiatrist, has 
also accepted. Dr. Theodore P. Ferris, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, will be the moderator. We feel that these distinguished 
speakers, all of whom are Episcopalians with close ties to the 
Cathedral and its work, will create an atmosphere of real and 
vital interest in the far-reaching horizons of our National 


Cathedral.” 


aK aK * 
Southeastern Pennsylvania 


Mrs. Gribbel Corkran reported that in the course of the 
year she has been unable to make many appointments for 
showing the slides, but hopes to do more. The greater part 
of the activity in the region came from participating in the 
building stone campaign for the N.C.A. Bay. With a member- 
ship list of 302, and the addition of 200 names, as a mailing 
list, Mrs. Corkran sent out 500 letters, inclosing a stone card 
and stamped return envelop. She reported that the net result 
of this effort amounted to $3,035 for the bay fund. 

* * & 


Central Pennsylvania 


Explaining that her region is far enough north to present 
travel hazards during the winter months, Mrs. C. Morris 
Thompson, who was appointed regional chairman in Decem- 
ber, 1958, said that she had attended the annual meeting of 
the Wellsboro Archdeaconry altar guild and spoke about the 
Cathedral, basing her remarks on THe CatHeprat Ace article 
“Behind the Scenes at the Cathedral,” and including some 
general history. In May she spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Episcopal Church Women of this archdeaconry. 


* * * 


District of Columbia 


Mrs. George R. Littlehales, chairman, prefaced her report 
by expressing her pleasure in welcoming the delegates, and 
continued, “This has been a very busy year. In November 
invitations were sent to the 1,300 Washington members of 
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N.C.A. to attend a special service of evensong conducted by 
Dean Sayre, in observance of the 25th anniversary of N.C.A. 
and to pay tribute to the members for their work for the 
Cathedral throughout these years. 

“In January our committee, in cooperation with All Hallows 
Guild, arranged a reception for the Presiding Bishop imme- 
diately following his installation. . . . Thanks to the coopera- 
tion of both Cathedral schools and everyone on the close, it 
it was a very successful party. Two thousand invitations were 
sent (addressed by members of our committee) and I believe 
nearly that many came. 

“In February we started our N.C.A. Bay drive and to date 
we have received nearly $10,000 for stones. We started late 
because of participating in the annual fall fund raising drive in 
the Washington area. 

“There were four regular meetings during the year.” 


* 2 * 


Northern Ohio 


Mrs. Edgar Everhart, Jr., reported on the “highlight” of 
her year’s work—the pilgrimage made by train by a group of 
thirty persons from Cleveland, Akron, and Youngstown, on 
April 26, the day the Ohio flag is carried in procession, and 
also the day of the annual Kirkin’ o’ the Tartan service. 

Mrs. Everhart suggested that other chairmen might like to 
adopt her plan of providing Jerusalem crosses for members 
of committees to wear during their terms of office. She re- 
ported that she now has her full quota of area and parish chair- 


men, 
ok * * 


Southern California 


Mrs. Clifford Hine, who had the distinction of represent- 
ing the most distant region at the meeting, reported that she 
had “sown many seeds” during the past year and is receiving 
many speaking requests. She has been given a seat on the 
diocesan woman’s auxiliary board, as N. C. A. representative. 
Apologizing for having no written report to read, she electri- 
fied the meeting by adding that her only written report was 
therefor, a check for $1,000. 


“* *« * 


Southeastern New York 


Not to be outdone, the East Coast immediately tagged back 
when Mrs. Ward Melville, regional chairman, rose to an- 
nounce New York’s gift of $1,000, primarily the proceeds of 
a bridge party. Mrs. Melville also announced the sale of 
several building stones and a large number of Cathedral 


chairs. 
OK *K Ok 


West Central New York 


Mrs. Lee Harder, regional chairman, reported that as she 
is just beginning her work in what is a small and compara- 
tively new region, she had little to say save that she is starting 
her organization and hopes for a good report next year. 

* * * 


Northern Virginia 

Mrs. Houghton Metcalf, chairman, noted that a highlight 
of the year had been the pilgrimage arranged for Charlottes- 
ville residents. Although she had not received the full report 
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of her Richmond area chairman, she announced that the com- 
mittee there had placed a building stone in honor of Anne 
Page Johns, for many years regional chairman for Virginia. 

Mrs. Houghton stressed the importance of the chairman’s 
duty to “follow up the pink slips,” in other words, to get 
personal word to the member who fails to renew membership, 
possibly inquiring in what way the N. C. A. has failed, and 
always inclosing a stamped self-addressed envelop. She re- 
ported a gift of $1,100 for N. C. A. Bay stones. 


* * * 


Upper South Carolina 


Mrs. W. Bedford Moore, Jr., chairman, announced a $200 
gift for building stones. She emphasized the value of using 
Secretary Anderson’s poem in introducing the Cathedral to 
potential members, and also the assistance given by the slide 
sets provided for regional chairmen. 

* * * 


West Virginia 


Making her first report as chairman of this region, Mrs. 
Frank C. Hodges said that she has appointed the Rev. Robert 
P. Arkinson of Huntington as her vice chairman and has 
twenty-two parish chairmen, but still needs more, and young 
workers. These chairmen gave two molded stones for the 
N.C.A. Bay in honor of Miss Virginia Cork, for many years 
chairman of this region and a former trustee of N.C.A. Mrs. 
Hodges summarized by saying that sales of Cathedral articles 
have been good in several of her parishes; 100 or more stones 
have been given; 1,000 boxes of Christmas cards sold; slides 
programs given before a wide variety of groups; West Virginia 
Day observed in most parishes; several group memberships 
obtained; and a “great many letters were written, postals, fold- 
ers, cards sent and telephone calls made.” 


* * * 


Alabama 


Mrs. Theodore F. Randolph, chairman, announced that she 
had followed the suggestions made at last year’s meeting for 
interesting more men in N. C. A. work and had formed a 
committee of fifty businessmen. Largely through the efforts 
of this group she was able to present $1,000 during the year 
for N. C. A. Bay stones. She reported on the growing amount 
of correspondence her work as chairman entails, but em- 
phasized the importance of the person to person approach in 
interesting new friends in the Cathedral and the association. 

es « 


Eastern Michigan 


After introducing the five delegates who accompanied her 
to Washington, Mrs. Alexander Wiener, regional chairman, 
read her report which she introduced with the words: “This 
has been a more or less sabbatical year for Northern Michigan 
as we had no major project. Our activities have included 
sending our speaker, Mrs. Charles Dengler, to make ten or 
more talks on the Cathedral, including showing the slides at 
our own annual meeting.” 

Other points brought out by Mrs. Wiener were the dis- 
tribution, through a commercial “cruise director,” of Cathe- 
dral leaflets for the use of students who were to visit the 
Cathedral during the spring; mailing to Episcopal Church 


Women presidents a letter recalling the Triennial resolution 
concerning the worth of the Cathedral as a missionary project; 
the influence of the Cathedral’s needlepoint program in other 
churches, notably St. Paul’s Cathedral in Detroit where g 
rug for the high altar is being stitched. She reported that Mrs, 
Roy Chapin, Jr., who serves as chairman of the N. C. A, Bay 
fund drive in the region, has had great success with stones 
given in honor of someone and has also written, in the case 
of anniversaries or occasions commemorated by a stone, to the 
donor to ask if he wished to repeat the gift. To date $3,259 
has been given. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Wiener said, “Next week my resigna- 
tion as regional chairman will take effect. It has been the 
greatest of privileges to serve Washington Cathedral in this 
way—our Cathedral which for fifty years has witnessed to 
our belief that the United States is a nation under God and 
that to glorify God is the highest and most central thing we 
do. This has always been the most vital reason for its being— 
and never more so than now—when the world meets in Wash. 
ington—and this same world is so sharply divided into two 
parts, those who acknowledge our Lord and those who do 
not. It is to this worldwide situation that our Cathedral speaks 
with such beauty and power and with such warm inclusiveness 
and concern for individuals. It is a creator of truth and 
unity, a spokesman for eternity, with a true missionary out- 
reach to all people. To have been able to be a small part of 
this and to be able to serve the Lord through the wonderful 
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channel of this great Cathedral is something for which I 
will be eternally grateful.” 

Mrs. Wiener then introduced her successor, Mrs. Luther 
Leader of Bloomfield Hills. 


* * * 


Georgia 

Mrs. J. H. Tyler’s brief report for her region stated that 
she was given time to talk about the Cathedral at the diocesan 
auxiliary meeting in May and was spending time driving 
about the state with the auxiliary president, “scattering Cathe- 
dral literature.” 

She had advertised her appointment and her willingness to 
give talks on the Cathedral to good effect and has already 
spoken several times. One hundred stone cards have been 
distributed with other literature and notices of the Cathedral 
telecasts placed in church bulletins and newspapers. Mrs. 
Tyler also sent Easter cards, telling of the Easter telecast, 
to several shut-ins. 

* * * 
Louisiana 


Like several of the other regional chairmen present Mrs. 
Charles E. Coates could not make her full report because 
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her annual membership drive and meeting had not yet taken 
place. She did tell of her many personal efforts to make 
friends for the Cathedral and to show the slides to various 


groups. 
* * * 


Delaware 


Mrs. Alfred Shands accompanied Mrs. Irving Warner of 
Wilmington to the meeting in order to report for this region 
which has at present no regional chairman, although Mrs. 
Warner has been acting in this capacity. The region con- 
centrated its efforts on raising funds for the bay, and reported 
excellent results. The traditional spring card party added $500 
to an amount already large. 


Bishop Is Consecrated 


(Continued from page 9) 


Be diligent in them, that the increase coming thereby may 
be manifest unto all men; for by so doing thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee. Be to the flock of 
Christ a shepherd, not a wolf; feed them, devour them 
not. Hold up the weak, heal the sick, bind up the bro- 
ken, bring again the outcasts, seek the lost. Be so mer- 
ciful, that you be not too remiss; so minister discipline, 
that you forget not mercy; that when the Chief Shepherd 
shall appear, you may receive the never-fading crown of 
glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

To avoid prolonging the service unduly only bishops, 
the attending presbyters, the standing committee of the 
diocese, and members of Bishop Creighton’s family, re- 
ceived communion as the celebration continued. 

To the singing of three familiar hymns, “Glorious 
Things of Thee Are Spoken,” “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God,” and “Now Thank We All Our God,” the 
processions left the Cathedral. Music was provided by 
the Cathedral choir of men and boys, Paul Callaway, 
organist and choirmaster, Richard W. Dirksen, associate, 
and augmented by trumpets and tympani. 

Immediately following the service a small luncheon 
was held for Bishop Creighton and Mrs. Creighton and 
on Sunday afternoon Bishop and Mrs. Dun held a re- 
ception for them and the clergy of the diocese and their 
wives. 
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